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SARCOXIE, THE STRAWBERRY 
CENTER OF MISSOURI 


Sarcoxie, the oldest town in south- 
west Missouri, is noted far and wide, 
for the quality and output of its 
strawberries. Wilde brothers, who for 
years have had an extensive wholesale 
business in fruit trees, extending to 
the Pacific coast, are at the present 
time attracting flower lovers, and lo- 
cal excursions to their acreage of peo- 
nies. 

Mr. C. L. Wilson, as the local post- 
master and having a large acreage of 
‘alfalfa, on which on the morning of 
May 12 we counted 25 200 or bet- 
ter porkers, has not discovered the 
hard times that have so demoralized 
some classes of business. 

John Chapman, the lecal harness 
maker, began his annual vacation 
Monday, May 12, and shaped things for 
tent-life for himself and wife at the 
Carthage fair ground. Twenty-seven 
years ago this season, he drove Hd- 
ward B., by Blue Bull 75, to his ree- 
ord of 2:26%. That season he start- 
ed him 16 times and won heats in 12 
of his races. A 4-year-old filly by 
Hinder Wilkes, and a 2-year-old by 
Gov. Hadley, son of Baron Wilkes, will 
have his entire attention. He says, 
“my babies are fat and strong, as I 
want them. They will get no scrap- 
ing to reduce flesh.” Mr. Chapman 
is past the allotted three score and ten, 
and hair and mustache are as white 
as the paper on which the Rural World 
is printed, but children would not en- 
joy the anticipation of tent life more 
than John Chapman and his good wife. 

H. H. Bean is a new recruit to the 
ranks of trotting horse enthusiasts. 
Last fall he sold his draft horse and he 
says: “Unele John Chapman, who 
was with Toler when he first bought 
Ashland Wilkes, induced me to buy 
North Gift, by Northman, son of Ash- 
land Wilkes; dam, by Titian, son of 
Fairy Gift, and many of my friends 
told me I could do nothing with that 
kind of a horse. North Gift has had 
more patrons to date than the draft 
horse had up to and including the 
same date last year. It has surpris- 
ed and pleased me, and I think it will 
surprise some of those friends.” 

Sarcoxie is cleaned up ready for 
strawberry business. Pickers are ar- 
riving in all kinds of shapes, and the 
white blooms visible throughout the 
fences, along the road side, suggest 
that the shortage of 1915 may be in 
said pickers and not in the berries. 

The present demand for mineral is 
sending lead and zinc to points higher 
than they have ever reached and there 
are more smelters at work than ever 
in the history of the southwest. It 
would not be Sarcoxie without the 
black smoke to the northwest, which 
indicates where the Sarcoxie mines 
are located. We noted, too, many neat, 
clean, well finished vacant dwelling 
houses, and too many unused business 
houses on the public square to tally 
with the rush there will soon be at 
the strawberry sheds, and the output 
of the mines. They will be shipping 
in car-load lots by the 22d of May, 
and that will be within a month of the 
longest day in the year. 

In the midst of the shipping season, 
I was in Sarcoxie at dark one night, 
and counted 68 wagons waiting to un- 
load, with no certainty that the last 
had arrived. As I took the train for 
Pierce City I could only guess at that 
part of it. There are probably no bet- 
ter strawberries than those grown in 
the Ozarks in Missouri. 

Sarcoxie led off in this, and has been 
ably assisted by Neosho, Monett, 

Pierce City and Marionville, repre- 
senting Jasper, Newton, Barry and 
Lawrence counties, and the outlook 
now is the best in years. The acreage 
is not up to the high water mark, but 
there is an unusual show of new plats 
for other years of picking—L. E. 
Clement, Missouri, 











EXPERIMENTS IN MANAGING THE 
SOILS OF NORTH MISSOURI. 





Editor, Rural World:—The results 
of eight years ef experiments with 
lime, fertilizers and manures on seven 
different soil experiment fields | in 
north Missouri have just been pub- 
lished by the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Columbia. 
These fields represent the level and 
rolling prairies of central and north- 
east Missouri and they have been in 
operation for a sufficient length of 
time that the results are trustworthy. 
The information secured is of much 
value to the farmers of north Mis- 
souri. 

One of the most. striking facts 
brought out has been the rather gen- 
eral need of lime on the prairie soils 
of these parts of the state. The need 
for ground limestone has been found 
to be variable, running from practical- 


ly nothing on some of the rolling 
prairies near the water courses, 
where the glacial gravel lies near 


the surface, to as high as four tons 
in some places on the heavier prairie 
land. For the man who expects to 
farm these lands intensively, and par- 
ticularly where he wishes tq grow 
clover, the use of from one to three 
tons of ground limestone per acre is 
usually necessary. 

Another striking need of these soils 
is that of available phosphates. Bone 
meal, or highly phosphatic mixed fer- 
tilizers have given almost universal- 
ly good net returns during these ex- 
periments. This has been particular- 
ly true on wheat and clover, while 
very good returns have also been se- 
cured on corn. The use of 150 to 175 
pounds of bone meal, or of 175 to 225 
pounds of acid phosphate is to be 
recommended drilled in with wheat, 
particularly on the level prairie and 
the more worn phases of rolling prai- 
rie. The same or slightly heavier ap- 
plications drilled in ahead of the corn 
planter with a fertilizer drill is also 
good practice. The raw rock phos- 
phate may be used to advantage 
where immediate returns are not im- 
portant, applying at the rate of 600 
to 1,000 pounds per acre once in four 
to six years and plowing it under with 
organic matter. 

The use of 75 to 90 pounds per acre 
of bone meal or of medium grade 
mixed fertilizers have given good net 
returns, applied in the hill or drill 
for corn. This practice is adapted 
particularly for the man who must 
have immediate returns. It is not a 
soil building process. Somewhat 
larger amounts may be_used on sea- 
sons of good rainfall but if the season 
is dry, over 100 pounds is very apt to 
cause the corn/to “fire.” 

The experiments have shown that 
one of the greatest needs of the more 
worn areas of the prairie, particularly 
is that of organic matter or bumus. 
The most satisfactory manner of 
building up this material in the soil 
is by crop rotation, manuring and the 
use of green manures. The time is 
here when a systematic crop rotation 
should be established on all well 
handled farms on these prairies. The 
use of manure has brought a return 
of $1.60 per ton as an average of all 
fields on which it has been used in 
this part of Missouri, thus showing the 
great need of supplying organic mat- 
ter to the soil as well as the remun- 
erative advantage of carefulJ¥ saving 
all manure that can be produced. 

Bulletins 126, 127 and 128 give 
recommendations regarding soil man- 
agement in north and northwest Mis- 
souri. They are free—M. F. Miller, 
Department of Soils, Agricultural Ex- 
periment. Station, Columbia, Mo. 





ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 





For the information of those inter- 
ested in co-operative grain elevators, 
the marketing specialists of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
have devised a complete accounting 
system and set of 15 forms especial- 
ly adapted to the business of such 
elevators. This system and the forms 
for its installation which are de- 








scribed in bulletin 236, “A System of 
Accounts For Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevators,” was developed after a 
thorough study of all accounting sys- 
tems now in use in the grain trade. 


@ number of elevator managers and 
grain men throughout the country. 

Before publication, the system 
recommended and the forms were 
submitted to careful practical tests 
in representative elevators in seven 
of the grain states. As a result of 
this practical busimess use of the 
forms, the system has been adopted 
by the Farmers’ Union of Kansas, 
The Grain Dealers’ Association of Illi- 
nois, and the national council of Grain 
Dealers’ Associations. In developing 
the system the specialists had in mind 
two objects, first the devising of a 
complete system of accounts for grain 
elevators, and secondly the devetop- 
ing of a system adapted to all ele- 
vators which might encourage these 
enterprises to keep their accounts in 
a uniform way. 

The specialists believe that ‘the | 
adoption ef some uniform accounting 
system, besides standardizing ac- 
counts, practice will enable employes | 
to become more proficient in  ac- | 
confi- 


counting, give steckholders 
denee, and make possible the ex- 
changing of elevator statistics. The 


system has been so devised as to ac- 
commodate itself to all the condi- 
tions common jn the grain states. Its 
use as a loose-leaf system, however, 
enables it to fit the different require- 
ments of various elevators, which in 
most eases will not need to use all 
the forms of the system in keeping 
accurate accounts. 





COULDN'T FOOL HIM. 





Sandy (newly arrived in the Can- 
adian forest-land)—Whatna  beast’s 
yon? 

Native—A young moose. 

Sandy—Och, haud yer tongue! If 
that’s a young moose, I’d like to see 
ane o’ yer auld rats! 
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Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at oF aes 80 low they wit 
astonish you. Aiso particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's tree 
without a cent of expense to you, 

you can make money taking orders for 

cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., a our 
catalog. it’s free. It ton off 
for tem a E- our old bicycle like new at lowest 
Also much woot bicycle information. Send for it, 
iow FACTORY PRICES direct to you. No one 

offer such values 
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‘Let Us Send | You 2 Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 
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Beautiful Edicon Catatog. 
a letter is enough. Sut send it at once. Write today. 


F. &. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors, 
A433 Edison Block Chicag ‘0, tHilinels 


















BABY BOOTIES, 10¢ 


It would be hard to find a 
more appropriate gift for 
Baby than a pair of em- 
broidered booties. We will 
furnish you with a pair of 
the booties lustrated — 
stamped on & good quality 
of white flannelette— _ 
gether with our 8-page 
lustre tea embscidery bax Soantet, for only 10 cents, 


Century Mereantile Co., St. Louis, Me, 
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Many Shiploads Will Go to Europe. 
Crops. 


ARMIES 
HAVE HAY 


Farmers Advised to Plant Heavy Forage 
Farmers’ Notes Taken In Payment For Seed 


MUST 





Every sign says to the 
farmer, ‘‘Plant all you can 
of some good drouth-resisting 
forage crop.” 


Our hay this year must 


feed the livestock of Europe 
as wellasourown. This should 
mean a huge demand for hay. 


Besides, already in large 
sections of America the 
weather is too dry. This is 
bad for hay that is not drouth- 
resisting. Good drouth-resist- 
ing hay should make splendid 
money for every farmer this 
year. 


Money In Sudan Grass 


Sudan grass is a sure 
drouth-resister, yielding 
plentiful choice hay through 
the driest season. It yields 
more tons to the acre than any 
other forage crop—three to ten 
tons per acre. First cutting, 
fifty to sixty days after plant- 
ing. Additional cuttings every 
thirty to forty days till frost 
kills dead. 


Follow Small Grains 
With Sudan 


After your wheat or oats are 
off, if it is not later than July 
25th, you can plant the stubble 
to Sudan Grass and get a good 
hay crop before frost. Take 
two crops from your land this 
year. 


Pay For Your Seed 
With Note 


If you will plant ten acres to 
Sudan Grass, I will supply you 
with a liberal quantity of seed 
and accept your four months’ 
note for- $20.00 in settlement 
for the seed. 





How to Pay For Seed 
With Hay 

If you will plant forty acres 
or more, I will supply a liberal 
quantity of seed for planting at 
the rate of $1.75 an acre, accept- 
ing your four months’ note in 
settlement, and will buy suffi- 
cient of your baled Sudan hay 
to pay for the seed, at $15.00 a 
ton, delivered at your nearest 
railroad station. 

The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has declared that Sudan 
Grass is the best forage crop 
known. I am the biggest grow- 
er of Sudan Grass in America, 
and believe it will bring mil- 
lions of dollars to the farmer. 
I know it is so good that I am 
making you this extraordinary 
offer. I am negotiating for 


army hay contracts. I recent- 
ly wrote a book entitled “SUDAN 
GRASS—ITS HISTORY, USES AND 
METHODS OF CULTIVATION”. It 
gives just the information you should 
mee. I will send it free if you ask 
‘or 


The seed I will ship is of the 


very highest class, and a cer- 
tificate of imspection signed by the 
State Experiment Association, vouch- 
ing for its purity and freedom from 
all other grasses and Weeds will ac- 
company the shipment. 


If you prefer to pay cash for 


seed, I will allow you a dis- 
count of & per cent providing pay- 
ment is made within five days of re- 
eeipt of seeds. 


Please write me at once, stat- 


ing whether you will pay cash 
or give a note. If the latter, then 
give number of acres you will agree 
to plant. State whether you own your 
own farm and give references. Prom- 
ise to give me your four menths 
note in settlement, and I will ship 
Seed at once, and send note for your 
signature. Act quickly. Planting 
time is on us, and I have only seed 
enough to plant 20,000 acres. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 
P. 0. Box 540, Roebstewn, Texas. 











It also includes suggestions made by 
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Alfalfa, a Crop That One Should Never Lose Confidence in—It’s the Kind of Green Goods That fqual in Value Real Dollars, 





Don’t be Afraid of the Confidence Game 


There’s no Gamble in Raising Hogs and Cattle, but There Is in High-Priced Grain---Have 
Confidence in Live Stock---Grow Forage Crops and Cheap Feeds. 


confidence games, and adds weight to his wal- 

let. There are some instances when confi- 
dence is misplaced; at other times the man who 
lacks confidence loses out in the long run. Condi- 
tions at present, for instance, are calculated to 
cause many farmers to lose confidence in the hog 
raising industry. Corn is away up the high price 
ladder, and shows indication of roosting upon the 
top. High-priced grain and low-priced hogs do not 
appeal to the farmer as a perfect combination. Men 
who became rich during the era of high priced hogs 
and cheap grain, are removing every trace of the 
porker from their farms. Few farmers can be lo- 
cated who are not losing confidence in the hog. 
When they gaze upon the porker’s honest features 
they see an imaginary Goblin that will consume 
twice its worth in corn if allowed to remain upon 
the farm. As a result, the hogs are moving toward 
the place where hogs are summarily dealt with. 


T HE wise farmer steers clear of the “old style” 


Have Confidence in Hogs. 


The farmer should not lose confidence in hogs. 
The present condition of the market is an excep- 
tion. Nine times out of ten the porker pays well 
for his keep. It is much easier to get rid of high- 
grade sows than to secure a supply of new ones. 
While speculation in hogs at this time would likely 
be a waste of time and probably result in a loss of 
money; every farmer should retain his brood sows. 
Grain is high, but forage crops will soon be at hand. 
Good pasture, with a small allowance of grain, will 
keep the sow and her family through the summer. 
Conditions may be different next winter. Suppose 
general rains are in evidence throughout the corn 
belt? Land which has been rested-during droughty 
Periods will produce the maximum yield of corn. 
What would the farmers do with a record-breaking 
Crop if there were no hogs in the country? Prob- 
ably corn will sell high for many months; the 


chances are favorable for high-priced grain; but profitable crops could not be grown. 


By Clement White, Kansas. 


pork will also sell high, when the run of hogs_at 
the various markets begin to diminish. 

Good hogs have always been a safe proposition, 
if they are handled properly. As long as people eat 
pork hogs will continue to be a safe proposition. 
Should hogs disappear from the majority of farms 
the dearth of pork would be a calamity. Hogs are 
one of the species of live stock that we cannot af- 
ford to dispense with. 

To Get Profitable Pork. 

When we state that hogs should be retained upon 
the farm, we do not mean to infer that methods of 
raising the spring crop of pigs could not be altered. 
Many farmers have not learned that pork can be 
produced cheaply, providing proper feeding methods 
are followed. This year every farmer should decide 
to get full value from his alfalfa pasture, cane, cow- 
peas, rape, etc. In every section of the farming 
areas of the United States, some variety, or varie- 
ties, of cheap feed can be produced for summer con- 
sumption. If the farmer will forget that grain is 
high, exert his energies towards perfecting his pas- 
tures, and make an attempt to grow some cheap 
feed, the chances are all in favor of profitable pork. 

If the corn is all gone, don’t sell the brood sows. 
Many pigs have been raised without corn. Try 
something else. Plant peanuts if your localty is 
adapted for the crop. Sow cane patches. Increase 
the acreage of oats. Oats make a satisfactory feed 
for growing pigs, and have the advantage of matur- 
ing early. If the imagination of the farmer is 
stretched a trifle, and all his reasoning facilities 
are brought to bear upon the subject, he will find 
some way to provide feed for his pigs. 

Swine Save the Waste. 

. One reason why hogs should be retained upon the 
farm is that they fit in well with the “balanced live 
stock production.” It was decided years ago that 
the man who grew grain year after year and sold 
the grain, would eventually deplete the soil until 
Thousands of 


land owners have proven this fact to their entire 
satisfacton. Live stock must be retained upon the 
successful farmer’s land. 

Suppose the land owner intends to fatten some 
steers next fall; beef will likely sell at a premium 
and the man who raises his own cattle will make 
money faster than a Klondike prospector of '98. 
Won't cattle feeding be a lonesome process without 
hogs to follow the cattle? Now we have gotten 
down to the main issue. If the farmer gets full 
value from cheap feed during the summer, he can 
feed the hogs at a profit next winter. A number of 
hogs can be fattened behind the feeding steers; the 
gains they make while in the corral with the steers 
will be clear profit. The waste from the fattening 
steers can be turned into pork; but unless it is 
turned into pork it is waste. 

For the General Farmer. 

The great grain kings are not interested in the 
matter of keeping a number of brood sows; but 
the majority of American farmers are not great 
grain kings. They make their living by raising live 
stock, growing legumes, such ag alfalfa, cowpeas, 
etc., and raising a limited amount of grain. If a 
man counts his land by the thousands of acres he 
can do about as he pleases; one big wheat crop 
gives him sufficient cash to buck any proposition 
which may put in an appearance. This article is 
directed in the interests of ordnary farmers—men 
who farm for a living and cannot afford to risk 
heavy losses. 

When the grain king goes broke he lands with a 
smash; he seldom gets upon his feet again. On the 
other hand the general farmer seldom goes broke, 
providing he knows how to manage hig affairs. It 
is a well recognized fact that hogs have given more 
general farmers a start in life, and made more men 
wealthy, than any other one thing. When the farm- 
er raises hogs he does not deplete his land; when 
he raises grain and sells it he markets his soil. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Turn Your Grass Inte Gold by the Beef Cattle Process, 
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Put Your Money in Pigs and Take It Out in Pork. 
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nuals, biennials and perennials, 
the last is the most resistant, 
and because of their propagation, 
largely by underground parts as well 
as by their seeds, it is difficult to erad- 
icate them. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 660, 
“Weeds: How to Control Them,” of 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
deals not only with perennials, but 
with annuals and biennials. It points 
out that it is possible, if a good rota- 
tion is followed, to keep the farm al- 
most free from weeds. In regard to 
preventing perennial weeds from mak- 
ing a top growth the bulletin tells of 
five ways: Clean cultivation; pas- 
turning; growing smother crops; fre- 
quent cutting with a hand-hoe, spud or 
mower, and smothering small patches 
with building paper or other material. 
In the main, cultivation will have to 
be relied upon to destroy perennials, 
and it is done either with or without 
a cultivated crop growing on the land. 
Cultivation is especially effective if 
the field has been planted in check 
rows, so as to permit the field being 
worked in two directions. Because 
the ordinary shovel or tooth cultiva- 
tors allow many weeds to slip through 
unharmed, the sweep or weed-knife 
type is recommended. These types of 
cultivator skim along under the sur- 
face of the soil and cut off all weed 
stems. 


Don’t Let Them See the Light. 


Most well established perennials 
will continue to send up their tops 
after cultivation stops, no matter how 
thoroughly they have been cut down 
during the period of cultivation. This 
situation is met by frequent chop- 
pings with a hoe. If the top is thus 
thoroughly kept down for a year it is 
usually sufficient to eradicate even the 
worst of our perennials. This plan is 
especially effective against Canada 
thistle, bull nettleand bindweed, or 
wild morning-glory. 

A bare fallow is often used to at- 
track the perennial weed crop. How- 
ever, it is seldom advisable in fighting 
weeds to fallow for an entire year as 
it does not permit the farmer to get 
any use of his land. A good plan is 
to use the land during the early part 
of the season, and to fallow it the lat- 
ter part. Thus the land may be pas- 
tured up to midsummer, or a crop of 
hay or small grain may be taken off 
before starting the fallow. This plan 
has the advantage of starting the 
work of eradication by fallowing at a 
period when nearly all weeds are in 
their most susceptiblie stage. Under 
this plan the work of fallowing should 
be started as soon after harvest as 
possible. The land is plowed and then 
harrowed or disked at frequent inter- 
vals during the remainder of the sea- 
son to prevent top growth. Ordinari- 
ly shallow plowing is best in fallow- 
ing for weed control, as this keeps the 
mass of weed roots at or near the sur- 
face where they will be more easily 
dried out by the sun. Under this plan 
the greater part of the eradication is 
done by large implements and without 
the hindrance of cultivated crops. Fur- 
thermore it is done in the time of year 
when the farmer is ordinarily not 
pressed with other work. It is quite 
successful against the weedy grasses, 
such as Johnson grass, Bermuda grass, 
and quack grass. 

Some Kinds Can Be Smothered. 

As smother crops, those most com- 
monly used are alfalfa, buckwheat, 
soy beans, millet, sorghum, and bur 
clover. Alfalfa, where it succeeds 
well, is the most effective smother 
crop, largely because it combines fre- 
quent clipping with the smothering ef- 
fect. Closely allied with the smother 
crops for keeping down perennials is 
mowing or cutting, in use on pastures, 
roadsides and other uncultivated 
places. Pasturing with sheep, hogs, or 
goats is of some value in eliminating 
the perennials and has been used to 
great advantage in getting rid of such 
weeds as bindweed, or wild morning- 
glory. While smother crops, pasturing 
and mowing may seldom be reliea up- 


O° the three classes of weeds, an- 














































































































































Fighting the Weeds 


Methods of Controlling the Most Persistent 
Kind, the Perennials. 


on to completely eradicate perennial 
weeds they make much easier the 
work of weed eradication by cultiva- 
tion that should follow. 

Really as important as the princi- 
ples of weed elimination, is the man 
behind them. Clearing a farm of 
weeds, especially perennials, is no 
easy task, requiring a systematic plan 
of attack carried through to a finish. 


MODEL DAIRY BARN A SOURCE OF 
PRIDE AND PROFIT. 








A model dairy barn is a source of 
pride, pleasure and profit to the own- 
er no matter in which state he lives. 
Here is a description of one built re- 
cently in Michigan. The owner is H. 
B. Porter of Lenawee county. ‘The 
building is 32x80 with 16-foot posts 
which is set upon a cement wall two 
feet above the floor, and it is covered 
with a gambrel roof. 

The lower floor is of cement 
throughout and is divided into cow 
stable, milk and feed rooms, and a 
covered barnyard. The stable is pro- 
vided with revolving stanchions for 18 
cows, nine on a side and facing each 
other across a wide feed alley. This 
alley extends to the end of the barn 
and the milk and feed rooms are lo- 
cated upon each side of it. 


Covered Barnyard. 


The covered barnyard takes up rath- 
er more than half the length of the 
barn as it is planned to feed all of the 
roughage here and to clean the stables 
directly into this room from whence it 
will go to the fields. It is not intend- 
ed that any manure or other refuse 
shall collect around the outside of the 
barn. Mangers are placed on three 
sides of this barnyard and on the 
fourth side there is a 20-barrel cement 
watering tank and two big doors for 
the ingress 4nd egress of a team and 
manure spreader. 

In planning this structure Mr. Port- 
er had in mind the legal requirements 
of this state placed upon dairy barns 
and their management with regard io 
light, pure air and cleanliness, and 
there are 31 four-light windows open- 
ing into the lower floor, and four larg- 
er ones in the gables. Nineteen of 
these windows open directly into the 
stable and covered barnyard from the 
south side and west end, thus insur- 
ing a flood of sunlight where most 
needed. 

The Ventilation System. 

Four large air flues run from the 
lower floor to ventilators on the roof 
of the barn, two from the stable and 


two from the barnyard. These venti- . 


lators, four in number, make a pleas- 
ing break in the ridge line of more 
than 80 feet. Ample provision is made 
for carrying off all waste water, in- 
cluding that from the roof. 

To one unacquainted with the in- 
side of a modern gambrel roofed barn, 
the hayloft—second floor—in this barn 
is a marvel in point of room found 
there. It is not quite as big as the 
dancing floor in the Saltair Pavilion 
built by the Mormon church at Salt 
Lake, but it is absolutely bewildering 
to the novice. The straw loft alone, 
the space over the covered barnyard, 
is estimated to hold 30 acres of heavy 
oat straw. It will be seen that there 
is no driving floor in this barn, the 
loft being filled from the end of the 
barn. 

The structure is enclosed with yel- 
low pine and painted in a pleasing 
shade of slate color and all windows, 
window casings, doors and cornice is 
painted white. This gives the build- 
ing a very attractive appearance. The 
total cost of the building and equip- 
ment was about $1,700.—E. A. Fuller, 
Michigan. 


MISSOURI THE CENTER STATE. 


Missouri stands out as the greatest 
of farming states at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition at San Francisco— 
and every cent so spent bids fair to 
bring a dollar’s worth of returns by at- 
tracting new capital and desirable 
homeseekers to our Own country, s0 
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declares a news bulletin of the state 
board of agriculture. 

In the Missouri section of the Pal- 
ace of Agriculture appears the follow- 
ing legend under a gigantic map that 
tells the story true in the fewest pos- 
‘sible patriotic words: “Missouri is 
Neither North nor South, Nor East 
Nor West, but a Part of Each and of 
Each ihe Best—A State of Prosperous 
and Happy Homes.” 





“SHOULD A NURSE CROP BE SOWN 
WITH ALFALFA?” 





There is a decided difference of 
opinion among growers of alfalfa con- 
cerning the relative value of a nurse 
crop. Many are of the belief that a 
nurse crop is essential to a good stand 
of alfalfa, while others are of the 
opinion that a nurse crop is unneces- 
sary. As a rule, on sandy lands that 
are subject to blowing, or on heavy 
lands which have a tendency to bake, 
a nurse crop may be of benefit, as it 
reduces blowing or/baking. Oats and 
barley make the best nurse crops be- 
cause they shade the ground the least. 
They should be seeded at the rate of 
from 30 to 40 pounds to the acre. 
These should be cut for hay so as not 
to shade the alfalfa plants too long. 
Unless the soil is subject to blowing 
or baking it is not advisable, as a gen- 
eral rule, to use a nurse crop. Under 
dry land conditions a nurse crop 
should never be used, as the moisture 
supply is too limited to sustain two 
crops at one time. 


- 





DONT BE AFRAID OF THE CONFI- 
DENCE GAME. 


(Continued from page 3) 


Even if grain is high; the value of 
good farm land is so great that selling 
it in the form of grain is not a pay- 
ing proposition. 
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good bye! You can not re- 
seed the patch. High-priced grain is 
not a safe gamble every year. Crops 
which offer pasture and roughness are 
always safe propositions. 

No one who knows anything about 
the farming game would advise the 
farmer to raise nothing but hogs. 
Such a course would be unwise, at 
present at least. The ideal manner of 
keeping the hog markets supplied is 
for each farmer to retain the num- 
ber of brood sows that he can handle 
without loss. Some men can hold 25 
or more sows; others may not care to 
retain more than a couple. One of the 
most successful farmers in the ¢coun- 
try is planning to hold all his brood 
sows. He could sell grain if he 
chose; he states that he is going to 


broken, 


The wise farmer will not allow his- feed his corn upon his farm. “! 


judgment ‘to be overruled by the pres- 
ent mixed-up condition of affairs. He 
will not forget that hogs are good 
property 99 times out of 100. Isn’t 
that a fairly safe proposition? Most 
city men will buck a game which of- 
fers so splendid an opportunity for 
winning. 
Don’t Sell Cattle Either. 

Here is a sample of the conversa- 
tion which may be heard in the aver- 
age farming locality: “Well, Jake, 
I guess we work for nothing when we 
handle live stock. I can make as 
much money by selling my corn, oats, 
and alfalfa as by feeding them to cat- 
tle and hogs. Guess I will sell off the 
cattle and break out that level 40 
acres of pasture. Corn is high, you 
know.” 

We will admit that the prices off- 
ered for grain are_tempting. How- 
ever, every farmer should consider the 
matter well before he breaks out al- 
falfa meadow, prairie meadow, pasture, 
etc., and grows grain. If the stand of 
alfalfa is good let it alone; nothing 
pays better in the long run than alfal- 
fa. If the prairie grass pasture or 
meadow has not been killed out; 
don’t plow it up. Prairie grass is in- 
valuable. Where can you find a bet- 
ter pasture for your cows than prai- 
rie grass? Where can you secure bet- 
ter roughness for horses than prairie 
hay. After prairie sod has been 


wouldn’t sell it for $1.00 a bushel,” -he 
explains. 

The level-headed farmer has not lost 
confidence in hogs. 

Stick te Alfalfa. 

The writer has not heard a great 
deal about alfalfa of late. Everyone 
is talking wheat—$2.00 a bushel 
wheat at that! Wheat is good-proper 
ty; so is alfalfa. Suppoge Turkey 
loses control of the Dardanelles! Al 
falfa wili continue to be. good prop 
erty. We are in favor of every farm- 
er producing crops which will be-of 
the most benefit to him. Every farmer 
should use his own judgment; the mea 
who get in on the ground floor of pres 
ent grain markets are going to 
money. The way conditions appear 
at present grain will continue to W 
good property. But this is no reasot 
why farmers’ should lose confidence? 
in other crops. The acrage of alfalfa 
cannot be increased too rapidly. If. 
the landowner has land which 
be in alfalfa, alfalfa should be sowl 
regardless of the price of wheat. This 
rule also holds good with other varie 
ties of farm crops. 








Grower’s of pure bred seed grains @ 
Wisconsin shipped seed last year inte 
36 states of the Union, to five prow 
ineces of Canada, and to five other for 
eign countries; : 
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INTERPRETING FARM RECORDS 
IN THE RIGHT WAY. 





Advice to keep records is being con- 
stantly reiterated but little is written 
or spoken as to the yital question of 
their interpretation. Farm records 
must be correctly interpreted to be of 
yalue. Moreover they may prove a 
positive detriment to the farmer who 
interprets them wrongly and acts on 
his interpretation. One danger of mis- 
interpretation arises frdm_ the fact 
that often the accounts with the indi- 
vidual farm enterprises, and with the 
farm as a whole, are not studied from 
the same point of view, or, are studied 
from a point of view that does not 
measure their true relation as agents 
of gain. 

There are three modes of measuring 
the relative profitableness of farm 
business, involving respectively the 
finding of, (1) the farm income, (2) 
the farmer’s labor income, and (3) the 
farm profit. The farm income is the 
amount left from the farm receipts 
after paying all the farm expenses; 
the labor income what is left after 
interest on the farm capital is deduct- 
ed from the farm income; and the 
farm profit the balance remaining aft- 
er a fair allowance for the labor of 
the farmer is deducted from the labor 
income. In other words, farm income 
is balance over farm expenditures, la- 
bor income is balance over expendi- 
tures and interest, and farm profit is 
balance over expenditures and inter- 
est and the farmer’s 2wn time. 

Of these three, the labor income has 
been found to give the best index as 
to the net result of the year’s work. It 
stands for what the farmer has pro- 
duced by farming or putting capital 
to work in agriculture. Capital alone 
can earn interest, and all that the 
farmer can claim to have produced 
by his efforts is what he has made 
over and above what his capital would 
have earned ~ if safely invested. It 
therefore seems plain that the most ac- 
curate point of view from which to 
study and interpret the farm records 


is their contribution to the labor in- . 


come, 

After study of the records, if any 
Changes in the farm make-up are 
planned, all sides of the effect of such 
Changes should be carefully worked 
out, and it must be borne in mind that 
sometimes those enterprises that yield 
Small labor income may be very 
hécessary to the farm economy. They 
May be the only methods by which 
the waste products, coarse roughage, 
etc, can be made to yield any in- 
come or help to maintain the fertility 
of the soil. These small yielding en- 
terprises again may give employment 
to labor and capiial during otherwise 
idle seasons. Radical changes may 
have far-reaching effects on the entire 
farm economy, through disturbing the 
Telation the various enterprises bear 
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at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
class matter. A 








to each other and to the farm as a 
whole. 

It is therefore prudent to weigh 
carefully, and view the farm records 
from cvery side, before making rad- 
ical changes. in the farming system. 
Any desired change should be made 
gradually, for jumping at conclusions 
is poor business policy in farming. 


COCKROACHES, ANTS AND BEES 
MAY DISSEMINATE DISEASE, 





The investigations of recent years 
have disclosed the relations of insects 
to malaria, yellow fever, bubonic 
plague and sleeping sickness. The 
striking results already demonstrated 
in respect to the activity of mosqui- 
toes, fleas, bedbugs and house flies, in- 
evitably raises the question as to the 
possible significance of other species 
of insects which may be less abun- 
dant but whose contact with man may 
be occasional or confined to restrict- 
ed localities. This group includes 
cockroaches, ants and bees. Their 
role is as yet purely conjectural; but 
it is of interest to consider the possi- 
bilities as they present themselves to 
one trained to observe the versatile 
habits of insects and to recognize the 
opportunities for infection to which 
the sanitarian must give heed. 

That an insect which will devour 
any sufficienily soft substanee, from 
human foods to glue, grease and water 
colors, and which will live by prefer- 
ence in the cracks of the floors and 


walls of houses, bakeries, restaurants, 
sugar refineries and tanneries, where 
their bodies come into contact with 
the filth and refuse that necessarily 
accumulate in such places, should car- 
ry a host of germs about, on and in 
their bodies and be able to infect our 
foods, is certainly not surprising. Yet 
this is the habit of life of the omniv- 
orous cockroach. Roaches probably 
also feed on tuberculous sputum and 
disseminate the bacilli as readily as 
the houso fly. 


Ants, which are often abundant in 
houses and are readily disseminated 
by commerce, sometimes become a 
pest to the housewife, particularly 
when they get into the stores of food. 
They have not escaped suspicion as 
disseminators of pathogenic micro-or- 
ganisms. Wheeler points out that it 
thus becomes »>0ssible for ants to 
spread disease in different ways. 

Finally the bees, lauded for centu- 
ries by poet and prose writer alike, 
have not escaped the accusation of 
suspicion, says the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Wheel- 
er has observed the stingless bees 
visit collections of garbage in the ca- 
nal zone, presumably gathering for- 
eign substances which they knead in- 
to the cerumen cells in which they 
store honey eagerly collected for food 
by the natives in many parts of trop- 
ical America. According to Wheeler, 
there are records of intestinal disor- 
ders or even death following the eat- 
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(Issue of May 29, 1875.) 
We have in the United States 38 


agricultural colleges, with 389 
professors and 3,917 students. 
Few of the graduates, however, 


become farmers. 





A million pounds of the new 
spring clip of California wool have 
been sold at San Francisco, at 
from 18 to 25 cents, an average of 
from one to two cents per pound 
better than last year. 
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foot-and-mouth disease, 
which prevails so generally in 
Great Britain, ought to cause 
great caution in American import- 
ers of cattle, sheep and swine. We 
don’t want it here among our 
herds, but we shall have it again 
introduced unless great precau- 
tions are taken. 


The 
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World. 
(Issue of May 30, 1895.) 

The direct loss to crops, the 
damages to machinery and stock 
and the decrease in the value of 
land due to weeds in this country 
amounts to $10,000,000 a year. 





The farmers’ sons of today are 
to be, and will be, the farmers of 
the next generation. Their fa- 
thers owe them the parental pro- 
vision, supervision and direction. 





Every year the people of the 
United States import potatoes, the 
home supply seldom being equal 
to the demand. .. . Is it 
possible the farmers of the United 
States cannot raise all the pota- 
toes wanted here without having 
to go to Germany, which refuses 
our meat products for them? 
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ing of such honey. The suggestion of 


possible contamination with disease 
germs collected by filthy insects is 
plain. 





PARLIAMENTARY LAW A YVALUA« 
BLE ASSET FOR THE FARMER. 





A man does not have to go to con- 
gress or even to the state legislature 
to find a knowledge of parliamentary 
practice useful. The average farmer 
probably has more need to know how 
the business of a meeting or assembly 
of any kind should be conducted than 
has the average city man. He is like- 
ly to have occasion to take part in the 
town meeting, or the grange, or some 
association to which he belongs. It is 
unquestionably a great advantage to 
him if he can present his case in the 
correct parliamentary form, or is able_ 
to stop proceedings, which he believes 
are injurious, by a proper use of par- 
liamentary law. An example will, per- 
haps, make clear the valué of such 
knowledge. 7 

A member of an organization was 
found to be morally unfit for contin- 
ued connection with it. The majority 
were in favor of excluding him. Some 
one made a motion to that effect. The 
secretary, who favored the member 
in question, put down the name of 
the maker of the motion, contrary to 
the custom of the organization. The 
maker of the motion objected, but the 
chairman declared his objection out 
of order. He then withdrew his mo- 
tion, and as no one wanted to be re- 
corded as the maker of the motion to 
exclude the undesiravie member, the 
matter went no further, and the unfit 
member remained, to the detriment of 
the society. Had the maker of the 
motion known how to appeal from 
the decision of the chair, he would no 
doubt have had the support of the as- 
sembly, and carried his point. This is 
only one of many ways in which a 
knowledge of parliameatary law may 
be of great value to the average mem- 
ber of any rural organization. 





Somebody has said that success 
comes in cans, failure in can’ts. Suc- 
cess for beef.men or dairy farmers 
certainly comes in cans—the “big 
wooden cans,” in which the corn crop 
is stored for winter. Twice as much 
feed to the acre, better feed, cheaper 
feed, more easily handled feed—that’s 
what the silo means. Put one up and 
watch the expense of your farming go 
down. 





Beans are such a valuable food that 
it would be an advantage to agricul- 
ture if more attention were given to 
the crop. The proportion of digestibil- 
ity of the bean is very high, which 
makes it an excellent food stuff for 
horses, stimulating their muscular en- 
ergy and power of resisting fatigue, 
And for cattle, both for fattening and 
milk production, beans have been 
proved to be a first-rate adjunct to the 
ration, 
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; Gardening 


for Market 


How to Grow Vegetables That Pay---General 


Principles and Some of the Details. 
By Prof. R. L.-Watts, Pennsylvania. 


country today are greater than 
the fruit interests, from a mon- 
etary standpoint. And garden crops 
will become more and more import- 
ant as the population becomes denser. 
More should be done to popular- 
ize certain vegetables and the con- 
sumption of a larger amount of veg- 
etables. Many of our fruit growers 
say, “Eat an apple every day.” When 
you meet apple growers in restau- 
rants, they will order an apple, for 
the sake of eating an apple every 
day. Why not eat a turnip every day 
or a cabbage? The theory is just as 
good. I think it would be a good 
thing to spread this idea all over the 
country: “Eat a carrot every day.” 
Maybe you don’t like carrots. I didnt 
a few years ago. Why, I didn’t know 
the value of carrots as a food, be- 
cause they were not properly pre- 
pared. If properly cooked, they are 
as good as anything. We should have 
a propaganda to encourage the con- 
sumption of larger qauntities of veg- 
etables. 
Intensive Gardening. 

I shall first state briefly the funda- 
mental principles of market garden- 
ing. How about intensive gardening, 
on two or three acres of land? We 
find down east that this type of gar- 
dening is going out. Why? Because 
the supply of manure from the cities 
is becoming less and less. Years ago 
it was very common to use 75 tons 
of manure to an acre, and occasional- 
ly more. Today we find men who are 
using only 25 tons, even in intensive 
market gardening? because they can- 
not get more manure. This, of course, 
is on account of the trucks and auto- 
mobiles that are used so extensively 
in the cities. This means that the 
vegetable garden is going to be forced 
farther and farther away from the 
city. Then we will have to do just 
what the gardeners are doing in New 
Jersey; we will have to resort to 
green crops for manurial purposes. 
There are hundreds of truckers in 
New Jersey today who use practically 
no manure and depend on crimson 
clover, cowpeas and soy beans to sup- 
ply the vegetable matter needed in 
their soils. 

More people should grow vegetables 
in rotation with farm crops. This is 
taking place to a considerable extent 
in Pennsylvania. For example, a man 
near a town which provides a good 
market for vegetables may stop grow- 
ing so much corn and plant more po- 
tatoes than usual. Later he plants 
sweet corn, tomatoes and other gar- 
den crops that may pay better than 
potatoes. Almost before he is aware 
of the fact, the general farmer has 
developd into a truck farmer. This 
is happening in Pennsylvania and it 
will happen elsewhere. And there are 
going to be a lot of men forced out 
of intensive gardening because they 
cannot get the necessary Manure. 

It is necessary to conserve the fiber 
in the soil, and we must grow the 
crops which will do this, too. A soil 
devoid of organic matter is a dead 
soil. The soil is a workshop, where 
there are myriads of miscroscopic or- 
ganisms working for us all the time. 
Our profit depends very largely upon 
the amount of organic matter in the 
soil. If you can buy manure, get it 
and put it on, plenty of it. I know 
of a farm of eight acres where a 
tremendous quantity is used. The 
The owner claims that artificial wa- 
tering .is absolutely valueless. I 
know he is successful. His crops, he 
says, never suffer for moisture. ‘There 
is always plenty of moisture, because 
he utilizes the manure. We must 
have this organic matter because it 
helps to contro] the soil moisture. 

Selling Vegetables. 

This business of selling vegetables 
is largely a matter of selling water. 
We accuse the dairymen of getting 
toc much water in the milk, but we 
vegetable men use about the same 
methods. When I hauled cabbage to 
the market some years ago, I used to 


T HE vegetable interests in this 





say to the dealer: “You think you are 
getting cabbage, but you are getting 
water, because every barrel you fill 
is about nine parts water and one 
part cabbage.” With strawberries it 
is about the same. Take ten cuarts 
of strawberries, and you really get 
one quart of solid matter and about 
nine quarts of water. It is largely a 
question of getting enough water into 
the soil. Do you realize that for ev- 
ery pound of dry matter several hun- 
dred pounds of water are required to 
make that pound of dry matter? We 
should keep this in mind and bear in 
mind that the soil in our gardens is 
a great reservoir, to hold the tons of 
water necessary to mak: good crops. 
The matter of growing a great many 
bushels of our crops to an acre re- 
quires~a soii that will hold the water 
necessary, and it takes an immense 
quantity of water to do that. 

I do not know how far irrigaticn 
will be practical. Many of the mar- 
ket gardners and fruit growers are 
installing the »wverhead system of_ir- 
rigation. Any plan by which a man 
can make it rain when he wants more 
soil moisture is a great scheme. We 
find, all around our large cities today, 
that growers are  controllipg soil 
moisture conditions by using large 
quantities of manure or by overhead 
irrigation. 

Use Only Best Seed. 

In regard to the importance of kav- 
ing good seed, I am reminded of a 
striking instance of the value of 
branding. A gardener at Moorestown, 
New Jersey, raised remarkably fine 
watermelons, for which he got good 
prices. A few years ago, a commis- 
sion man in Philadelphia who knew 
they were unusually fine asked him 
why he didn’t brand his melons. It 
was a new idea to him; he had never 
thought of it. So he got some stick- 
ers, about two-inches long and an 
inch and a half wide, and put his 
name on them and also the word 
“guaranteed.” This plan of advertis- 
ing increased sales as well as profits. 

I met a turnip grower the other 
day. He had the finest lot of turnips 
displayed at the county fair. I was 
greatly pleased with the uniformity 
and perfect shape of every turnip. 

I said to this man: “How are you 
able to grow so much better turnips 
than your neighbors?” 

He replied by saying: “Ten years 
ago I began to work on a flat turnip 
which was a very good producer, but 
it was too flat. I began to select 
seed to round out the root, and in a 
few years I had a root that was too 
long instead of too flat. Then I had 
to bring it back by selection to a 
round root, which took several] years. 
Finally, I got the variety of turnip 
you see in the exhibit, and then I 
saved the seed. I have enough seed 
to last several yars, and these turnips 
which I am putting on the market are 
commanding higher prices than any 
grown in this neighborhood.” He 
was not a college-bred man, hut he 
was a student and a close observer. 

I want to appeal to you for great- 
er care in the selection of seed, and 
I do not care whether you grow it or 
buy it from the specialists or reliable 
dealers. 

What Crops to Grow. 

Now, as to the selection of crops. 
In what crops can we place the great- 
est reliance? I had a letter from a 
Georgia lady who said: “I have 
learned that garlic sells at a very 
high price. I have ten acres of land 
out of the city that I want to plant 
to garlic. Will you please tell me 
how to do it?’ This is a case where 
one jumps at a conclusion. I sup- 
pose ten acres would produce enough 
garlic to supply a large city. From 
my experience, yOu would probably 
expect me to mention cabbage in the 
selection of a crop. 

The all-important thing in growing 
a crop of early cabbage is to have 
good, strong plants ready for that 
field the first day you can plant them. 
This means you should have a green- 
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house, or hotbeds and cold frames, 
where the plants can be cared for and 
hardened ready for the field the first 
day the weather conditions will per- 
mit planting. If proper methods are 
followed, you will probably be on the 
market before anybody else, unless 
they are following methods which 
are just as certain to produce early 
cabbage. If the plants are properly 
hardened, they will stand a tempera- 
ture of twelve degrees below freez- 
ing. The trouble is that too 
people are afraid of losing their early 
crop by the plants freezing in the 
field. It is very seldom indeed that 
well-hardened plants are injured to 
any considerable extent by freezing. 


Early Tomatoes. 


The early tomato is a paying crop 
under favorable conditions. Some 
seed should be sown in most north- 
ern sections about the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, and certainly not later than 
the Ist of March. The seedlings will 
be ready to transplant four or five 
weeks later on the greenhouse bench, 
or probably in a hotbed. About four 
weeks later the seedlings should again 
be shifted, allowing more space be- 
tween plants. The second shift may 
be made into berry baskets, paper 
pots or other devices which will give 
every plant all the space it needs and 
ample time for the development of a 
strong root system. When set in the 
field, after danger of frost is over, 
every plant should carry at least one 
cluster of blossoms and perhaps a 
few tomatoes. An increasing number 
of clusters may be obtained by pinch- 
ing off the terminal clusters of flow- 
ers just as soon_as the buds are ob- 
served. This will induce the forma- 
tion of lateral branches, each of 
which will bear a cluster of blos- 
soms and finally of fruit. This method 
of starting the plants is used by some 
of the most extensive as well as suc- 
cessful growers of early tomatoes. 
When the terminal cluster of flowers 
is pinched out, the seed should be 
sown somewhat earlier than usual in 
order to allow plenty of time to de- 
velop strong, stocky plants. 

Muskmelons, 


While the muskmelon cannot be 
grown on a large scale successfully 
in a great many northern localities, 
it is possible in some communities, 
having sandy soils and good _ local 
markets, to profitably produce melons 
of the finest quality. The early melon 
almost always commands the highest 
prices, and therefore at least a fair 
percentage of the plants should be 
started under glass. This is a very 
simple proposition. Paper pots are 
satisfactory for this purpose. They 
should be at least four inches in di- 
ameter and three or four inches deep. 
Seed of a good variety, such as Osage, 


“should be sown about four weeks in 


advance of the date when you will be 
likely to plant in the field. Several 
seeds should be planted in each pot, 


(Continued on Page 7.) 
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HIS book shows how to raise 

bigger and better crops with 

less effort and with less ex- 
pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
to increase the product of orchards, 
It teaches how to conserve resources 
and reclaim lands, and how to treat 
and cure live-stock diseases. 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found ina 
nutshell within the pages of this book. 
It is complete, compact and practical, 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum- 
marizes just those things that the 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-raiser 
wants to know. 


On Farm Crops, Horticulture, Soil, 
Farm Animals and Farm Economics, 
this work contains the latest and most 
accurate knowledge obtained by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and by the leading Agricul- 
tural Schools. 
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GARDEN 


TO SUCCEED WITH STRAW- 
BERRIES, 








Select site with care, 

Prepare the soil well, 

Keep the soil fertile. 

Plant adapted varieties. 

Use only good plants. 

Set plants properly. 

Keep soil well tilled. 

Use mulch for plant protec- 
tion. 

Place only good fruit on mar- 
ket. 

Make the package attractive. 











kernels at the end of the ear. Dust 
the corn silk with equal parts of pow- 
dered arsenate of lead and flowers of 
sulphur. Plow the ground in the fall. 

Cabbage Worm—Green worms eat 
leaves of plant. Spray with soapsuds 
and arsenate of lead. 

Cabbage Aphis—Sucks sap from the 
leaves. Spray with nicotine solution 
and soapsuds just as soon as the in- 
sect appears. 


GARDENING FOR MARKET. 
(Continued from Page 6.) 
so that there will be two plants in 
each hill for setting in the field. 
Celery Pays. 

Gelery offers larger possibilities of 
profit to the acre than most other 
vegetables. There is a feeling among 
many gardeners that this crop cannpi 
be grown profitably except in muck 
soils or where conditions are unusu- 
ally favorable. The fact is, however, 
that celery may be grown in a great 
variety of .soils. The all important 
factor is a liberal supply of organic 
matter in the soil. This is usually 
supplied by the application of stable 
manure at the rate of not less than 

















Strawberry packing shed on farm of McReynolds, Martin and McReynolds, 
near Pierce City, Missouri, showing the berries in pickers’ crates waiting to 


be inspected before packing in shipping crates. 


Most of the inspecting at the 


shed is done by deft-fingered young ladies, but one or two men are kept busy 
nailing lids on erates and doing the heavy work connected with packing the 


berries, 


GARDEN INSECTS—NATURE OF 
WORK AND METHODS OF 
CONTROL. 

The common garden insect pests are 
more numerous than usual this sum- 
mer. The ravages of many of the 
pests may be prevented by a few sim- 
ple precautions. T. J. Talbert, ento- 
mologist in the extension division of 
the Kansas agricultural college sug- 

gests (hese measures: 

Cut Worms—FEat off plants near the 
ground or climb plant and eat leaves. 
Scatter poison bran mash over the 
ground in the evening before and after 
the plants come up. A collar of paper 
fitted into the soil two or three inches 
around the plant and extending three 
or four inches above ground is also 
helpful. Plow in the fall. 

Strawberry Leaf Roller—Larva rolls 
leaf and feeds upon it. Spray with 
lead arsenate and burn fields as soon 
as crop is harvested. 

Strawberry Glea Beetle—Adults eat 
holes through the leaves. Spray with 
lead arsenate before the fruit is half 
Mature. 

Strawberry Crown Borer—Grub tun- 
nels and feeds in crown of plant. 
Practice crop rotation. Burn over in- 
fected fields in fall. 

White Grubs—The larva of June 
beetles damage grass, corn, strawber- 
ries and other plants by eating off 
Toots. Practice fall plowing to expose 
insects and harrow thoroughly before 
Planting. 

Colorado Beetle—Adults and larva 
eat leaves. Spray with lead arsenate 
at the rate of three pounds of poison 
to 50 gallons of water as soon as in- 
jury appears. Poison may be used in 
bordeaux mixture. 

Flea Beetle—Adults eat the leaves. 
Use bordeaux mixture containing ar- 
Senate of lead. 

Corn Ear Worm—€ats the immature 





20 tons to the acre, and double this | 
If the soil 


amount is often employed. 
is well supplied with rotten manure, 
commerciai fertilizers used in suffi- 
cient quantity, and a mulch of stable 
manure applied soon aiter the plants 
are set in the field, there is no reason 
why celery of good quality should 
not be grown in practically all soil 
types. Celery requires a consider- 
able quantity of nitrogen to obtain 
the best results. This is one of the 
reasons why applications of stable 


manure are highly effective in the 
production of profitable crops. The 
commercial fertilizer used should 


contain not less than 4 per cent of 
nitrogen, 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, and 8 per cent of potash if the 
lgtter is obtainable. The application 
of such a fertilizer, at the rate of one 
ton to the acre, applied before har- 
rowing, in most instances will be 
found to be a profitable investment. 


Celery requires a constant and 
ample supply of soil moisture. If ir- 
rigation cannot be practiced, soil 


moisture is best conserved by the use 
of manurial mulches. Fresh horse 
manure, which has been spread in 
thin layers to air for a-few days, is 
perhaps the best mulch that can be 
used. It should be applied at the rate 
of about 40 tons to the acre, and this 
means that the mulch will be three 
or four inches deep. Suth a mutch, 
applied over the entire surface be- 
tween the rows, keeping it away from 
the plants, conserves soil moisture 
more perfectly than tillage, prevents 
weed growth and furnishes liquid 
plant food to the crop after each rain 
or if water is applied artificially. 
The mulching system of celery cul- 
ture is becoming more and more pop- 
ular, largely because it secures suc- 
cess in soilg where all other methods 
fail. Plants of early varieties, such 
as Golden Self Blanching, should be 








set six to eight inches apart in the 
row, and the rows should be about 
two feet apart. 

Growing Onions. 

The onion alse offers splendid pos- 
sibilities. The bulk of the crop is 
grown from seed sown in the open 
ground. This plan is quite familiar 
to most truckers. Another plan which 
meets with favor among a smaller 
number of growers is that of sowing 
seed of a large variety, like Prize- 
taker, under glass not later than the 
ist of February. The rows should 
be two or three inches apart and eight 
to ten seeds should be dropped in 
each inch of furrow. When plants at- 
tain a height of five or six inches the 
tops are cut back to four inches. 
This operation of clipping is repeated 
as often as may be necessary s0 
that the plants when set in the field 
are not more than four inches high. 
The plants should be strong and 
stocky and be able to stand a small 
amount of frost. 
fer to grow sets of the Prizetaker, 
holding them over winter in satis- 


factory storage and planting them the | parable opp. rtunity to add 65 to 


following spring to produce either 
mature bulbs or onions for bunching. 
—From an address delivered before 
the Minnesota Horticultural 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 


Keep the onion field clean and well 
cultivated. 





Make another sowing of peas, beans, ' 


beets, carrots, spinach, and Swiss 
chard. 

Clean seed, clean soil, and good cul- 
tivation should give a good crop of po- 
tatoes this year. 

Thorough cultivation must be given 
yegetables, fruit and flowers, if best 
results are to be obtained. 

Don’t forget to plant a few nastur- 
tiums, California poppies, petunias, or 


other annuals in the garden. 


Some growers Pe- | otien pr dace $10 to OOO. No Kx 


Society. | GIFFORD ST., FALMOUTH, MASS. 






planted outside until settled warm 
weather arrives. 

Peas and beans may be planted be- 
tween rows of newly set caspberrics 
to advantage. 

Plant a few gladioli bulbs. ‘They 
provide excellent cut flowers in early 
autumn. The bulbs are cheap this 
year and should be planted in quanti- 
ties. 

A few radish seeds scattered with 
onion or other slow growing seed will 
mark the rows so that cultivation may 
begin even before the plantg are up. 

It pays to prepare vegetables as well 
as fruits neatly for market. Clean, 
attractive packages do not cost much 
more than unattractive ones and bring 
much better prices. Try it. 
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Editor, Rural World:—It is wonder- 
ful the affect the magic sign, “Import- 
ed,” has on some minds; add imported 
and registered and you have all there 
is in human knowledge, so far as the 
foreign-bred draft and coach horse is 
concerned! The importers own the 
registers, and branded “pure bred” by 
the various stallion laws, they say 
must improve the horse stock of the 
country. 

When I came to Missouri 30 odd 
years ago, if the horse came from Ken- 
tucky, you needed to ask no other 
question if they were light harness or 
saddle horses. Now Missouri is breed- 
ing as good ones as are bred in the 
whole United States. 

The Krulls at Carthage, have bought 
a 3-year-old, by Baron Will Tell; dam, 
Molly Doon, by Herschell; 2nd dam, 
Cora, by Blue Bull 75. The late J. M. 
Leet, of Maryville and Chicago, said 
he drove Cora on the streets of Chi- 
cago, and never had her headed by 
trotter or pacer in eight years. She 
was a sister to Beauty, 2:28, that was 
trotted under various names. This 
colt, under W. B. Taylor’s care, is 
showing speed fast. 

Carthage, instead of her usual early 
meeting, when she has been seriously 
crippled by high water, takes the 
place vacated by Muscogee, Okla., in 
the “Great Western Circuit, taking 
Muskogee’s dates, following the state 
fair, and will probably put on a couple 
of $2,500 stakes. Carthage in that 
way can handle an independent meet- 
ing successfully. Wood Chavis, Otto 
Grigg and other trainers are handling 
public stables at the track. Joe Wil- 
son, John Knowles and other breeders 
are driving their own colts. 

Parmelia, 2:1814, dam of Baroness 
Parmelia, 2:16144, died a short time 
ago. She will undoubtedly be found in 
later great brood mare lists. 

The Tullis mare has two in train- 
ing, one by Solon Alcott, son of So- 
lon Grattan, and the other by Baron 
Will Tell, 2:1914%4. She has a 1915 filly 
by R. Ambush, 2:091%4, and has been 
bred to Todd Allerton, a double rec- 
ord son of Allerton, sire of one trot- 
ter and three pacers. The saving in 
the stud fees will not be profitable to 
her owner. R. Ambush will have 25 
or 30 colts for 1915, and is doing a 
better business now than he has done 
previously. 

Homer C. Spencer was down from 
Kansas City and offered $500 for the 
coming 3-year-old by R. Ambush, one 
of Nelly Waters, by Bourbon W. 
Homer is in the employ of Lulu Long 
and was buying for her, with the tan 
bark in view. The colt should be 
worth more, for the track; very few 
colts have his style and speed. 

Nelly Waters is again due to foal 
to R. Ambush, and will be bred back. 
Mr. Stebbins, in charge of the breed- 
ing stock at the Tangner farm, has 
promised to report the arrival. There 
are two Ambush colts at the farm. 

Mr. Smith of Webb City, Mo., has a 
-filly by R. Ambush; dam, by Al Swi- 
gert; 2nd dam, by Goodwood, 2:2314; 
3d dam, by Trumper, 2:20%. Al Swi- 
gert is a pacer with 2:10 speed, and if 
this little miss is not a stake-trotter it 
would be hard to breed one. 

Otto Grigg his driving a colt by R. 
Ambush; dam, by Black Dick, 2:11%, 
pacing, that will stand watching. Such 
breeding is bound to give harness 
speed. Mr. J. A. Kirby has Baron Will 
Tell and a son of Solon Alcott; both 
sired 15 mares in April. 

With such a list of stallions in the 
stud as R. Ambush, 2:0914, Baron Will 
Tell, Earl Reaper, 2:141%4, brother to 
Early Alice, 2:06%,and a list of or- 
dinary cheap standard _ stallions, 
where is the breeder that can not suit 
himself? 

The Breeder’s Gazette is authority 
for the statement that more than half 















































































































the farm mares in use are trotting 
bred. Europe has learned that as cav- 
alry horses the American trotting 
horse is equal to any and superior to 
most breeds of horses. 

There never was a time when so 
many should be bred as at the present. 
The Missouri mule is a mighty good 
animal but the present is a mighty 
poor time to breed him. I spoke to 
a farmer with two trotting bred mares 
with foals at side. I asked him where 
he was going to breed. He said: “I 
have so many I won’t breed this year.” 
When his neighbors sell high priced 
colts and fillies, he will know more.— 
L. E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 





BREAKING AND TRAINING COLTS— 
SUGGESTED PRECAUTIONS. 





The erroneous idea that cruelty in 
horsebreaking and training is neces- 
sary is practically a thing of the past. 
Well directed patience has been found 
to give better results than inconsid- 
erate applications of the “persuader.” 
However, all horses are not to be 
treated alike; a high-strung sensitive 
horse must be handled gently, the dul- 
lard treated sharply. “The first thing 
in training a horse is to get his atten- 
tion; second, make him understand 
what is wanted,” says the new farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 667, “Breaking and 
Training Colts,” by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The education 
of the horse, continues the bulletin, is 
based on reward and punishment and 
each should immediately follow the 
act. The advantage of breaking a 
horse when he is young before he has 
developed a strong independent in- 
stinct is easily seen. The plan gen- 
erally followed is to break to harness 
between the ages of two and three 
years. Colts should not do heavy 
work until they are four years old and 
should be accustomed to it gradually. 

The following description of a rope 
harness to be used in teaching the 
colt to stand is alse used in the first 
lesson on leading. A colt tied with 
this harness cannot easily injure him- 
self in his efforts to get loose. A pull 
on the rope, as adjusted, exerts a pres- 
sure almost simultaneously on the 
crupper, surcingle and on the halter. 


Teaching to Stand Tied. 


Before a colt is broken to being 
led it should be taught to stand tied; 
this applies to unbroken horses of all 
ages. To do this, put a strong halter 
on the colt; then take a rope about 
14 feet long, double it, putting the 
loop under the horse’s tail as a crup- 
per, twist the two ends together about 
three times so the twisted rope lies 
on the colt’s back a few inches ahead 
of the tail; then let one come for- 
ward on each side of the horse, and 
tie them together in front against the 
chest just tight enough so that it 
will not drop down; then run a sur- 
cingle loosely around the horse be- 
hind the withers, tieing into it the 
crupper rope at both sides. Have an 
additional rope about 12 feet long; run 
it through the halter ring, and tie it 
at the breast to the rope that forms 
the crupper. Tie the other end of the 
rope to a solid post, allowing about 
three feet of slack. Leave the colt 
tied for an hour. Another method is 
to have a loop in one end of the rope, 
run the lead strap through this loop 
and tie it with a little slack to the 
rope that forms the crupper, the other 
end, of course, being tied to a solid 
post. 

While tied the colt should be gentled 
and accustomed to being handled on 
both sides on the hind parts, and on 
the legs. To do this, hold the head- 
stall in one hand and with the other 
hand pet and rub the colt, first on the 
neck and head, then on the back and 
sides, and last on the legs. To gentle 
the hind parts take a stick about four 
feet long, wrap a gunny sack around 
one end, and tie it. Allow the colt to 
examine the stick with his nose, then 
rub it all over his body. 

With this arrangement the colt’s 
hind legs may be rubbed without plac- 
ing one’s self in danger of his heels. 
If he kicks at it do not hit him, but 
allow him to examine it again, and 
proceed as before. This lesson should 
continue until the colt will stand be- 


to drive in the harness. 


bit and harness the “Bitting harness,” 
which consists of an open bridle with 
a snaffle bit check and side reins,and §$ 
surcingle with crupper, may be used. 


ing the side and check reins compara- 
tively loose, and he is turned loose 
in a small paddock for an hour. 


factorily in the bitting rig, the work 
harness with breeching can be substi- 
tuted. 
should be joined loosely together and 
gradually tightened, as the work pro- 
gresses, thus 
with the sensation of wearing the col- 
lar and breeching. He is then ready 
to be hitched to the wagon or cart sin- 
gle, or double. 


so to ride, dealing with bad habits, 
throwing a horse, etc., are other fea- 
tures of this bulletin, No. 667, which 
may be had upon applicatiofi to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


OLD HORSES 


years 
though there are on record instances 
where horses surpassed that record. 
The 
about 22 years. 
vance 16 years beyond that, as did 
“Nig,” owned by Christian L. Volz, of 
42 William street, is remarkable. It 
can be matched, however, by a mare 
owned by a livery stable keeper in 
Birmingham, 
was 38 years old and the animal was 
at. work up to the last. 
pony, 
York, Pa., died aged 45. 


until he has no fear of them around 
him, under him, or upon him. 

Another method of gentling a horse 
is to tie the halter rope to the tail. 
This forces him to go in a circle. 
When he gives in and stands quietly 
he may be harnessed, saddled, mount- 
ed, accustomed to strange sights and 
sounds, and handled with safety. This 
is one of the best aids in use in gain- 
ing a horse’s submission. 

Breaking to Lead. 

The horse is now ready to lead. 
Loosen the rope from the post, step 
off from the horse, and tell him to 
“come,” following the command with 
a pull on the rope. As soon as the 
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horse advances pet him, then’ step 
away and repeat. He will soon follow 
without the pull on the rope. 

The next day the crupper should be 
put onatthe beginning of the lesson, 
but should be discarded aftera short 
work-out and the halter alone used so 
that the colt will not depend on the 
crupper rope. These lessons should 
be continued until the colt leads sat- 
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isfactorily. 

To break to lead without crupper 
ropes use a strong halter with a lead 
rope. Step back about six feet from 
the colt, opposite his shoulders, cluck 
to him, and pull on the rope. The colt 
will be forced to take a couple of 
steps; reward him; cross in front toa 
similar position on the other side and 
repeat the command with a pull. Con- 
tinue the lesson until the colt follows. 
Never pull straight ahead on the colt; 
he can outpull. Use diplomacy rath- 
er than force. 

Breaking the Colt to Drive. 

After the colt has been broken to 
lead he may be accustomed to the 
harness and trained to rein. The 
horse should never be hitched to a 
wagon or ridden before he is broken 
He should be 
trained to answer the ordinary com- 
mands. 





This rigging is put on the cot leav- P 
The 


which 4 
tightened somewhat. 


Both sides of the colt 


After teaching the horse to go satis- 
The traces and breeching 


familiarizing the colt 
V 


Breaking the colt to drive double, al- 





AND PONIES—ONE 
LIVED SIXTY YEARS. 





For a horse to reach the age of 38 
is something phenomenal, al- 


age of the horse is 
For a horse to ad- 


average Ww 


Alabama. This mare 


In 1896 a 


belonging to Mrs. Pfatt, of 








In familiarizing the colt with of still 
Dampier, of Sillwarthy, had a_ pony 
which died within a few weeks of his 


generations of his owner’s 
More cases of ponies than of horses 
reaching great length of years are re- 
second lesson consists of teaching the corded, and greater ages seem to be 
colt the feeling of the reins 
may be 
third day the driving reins may be 
used and the colt is taught to go ahead. 
Cluck to the colt, or tell him to “get- 
up,” use the whip and let him know 
what is meant. 
should be trained, as objects viewed 
from different angles may frighten 
him badly. Driving in a right and left 
circle will facilitate this training. The Canada, for racing, we offer the fol- 
next lesson consists in teaching the 
horse to answer the commands of 
“Whoa,” “Get up” and “Back.” 


lowing information 
Before leaving the United States it 
will be necessary 
agents to apply to the Veterinary In- 
spection General at Ottawa, for a per- 
mit to bond race horses into Canada; 
by doing this they will save consid- 
erable time. 
them, but the carriers, railroads or 
steamboats would refuse them unless 
accompanied by an order 


come the fastest performer 
credit of the; former queen, but for 
some reason she has not been raced 
since. 


under the leaves. 
sects congregate. 
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Horses of a still older age are im. 


ported from England. A horse named 
Paramanta lived to be 53 and did an 
occasional day’s work te within a 
few weeks of his death. 
this horse is well authenticated, as, 
when he arrived at his 
pains were taken to ascertain when 
he was foaled. 
may seem there comes another case 


The age of 
5ist year, 
Remarkable as this 
A Mr. 


greater longevity. 


ixtieth year. Edmund F. Dease, of 


Gallstown, West Meath, Ireland, had a 


ony which had been ridden by four 
family, 


ttained by ponies. These are isolat- 


The ed cases, and more horses die before 
reaching 25 years than othefwise— 
Newark Call. 





ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS. 





As there has been many enquiries 


from horsemen of the United States 
about the shipping of race horses into 


on the subject. 


for owners oF 


The customs would pass 


from the 
eterinary Inspector General. Horse- 


men in general should make a note of 
this fact and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 


A dispatch from Lexington, Ky. 


states that John R. Townsend, of Go- 
shen, president of the Junior League 
of Amateur Driving Clubs, and of the 
Orange County Driving Park Associa- 
tion, has taken an option from John 
E. Maden, of 
Nancy McKerron, 2:10%, 
year-old daughter of John A. McKer- 
ron, 2:04%, out of the former world’s 
champion trotter Nancy Hanks, 2:04, 
and that she will be raced under his 
colors this season. 
took her record as a three-year-old 
in 1909, driven by W. J. Andrews, and 


Hamburg Place, on 


the nine 


Nancy McKerron 


as then regarded as likely to be 
to the 





In all spraying operations get well 
It is there the in- 


Success has followed forest plant 
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ville Courier Journal mentions a 
horse that was still working at the 
age of 34. The veteran had done 26 
years’ work in a coach team. 


ing approached from either side and 
rubbed all over. The second day he 
may be tied up again and further gen- 
tled with sacks, blankets, and noises 


a height of over 15 feet and a diameter 
of four inches. 


pines planted there by the government, | 
forest service 10 years ago now have~ 
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THE SHORTHORN AS A DUAL. PUR- 
POSE BREED. 





For several years there has been 
considerable discussion of the merits 
of dual purpose cattle. In the past 
two or three years this discussion has 

wn quite keen, until now dual pur- 
pose cattle are the most talked of an- 
jmals of any around the show ring. 

They are attracting interest and at- 
tention everywhere. And naturally 
enough, the famous old red, white and 
poans are the principal dual purpose 
animals talked of. In fact, when men 
gpeak of dual purpose cattle they 
psually mean Shorthorns. 

At several of our eastern state fairs 
dual purpose Shorthorns are shown. 
They are reported by eastern breed- 
ers to be in great demand in the New 
England states. They are also be- 
coming very popular in the cornbelt, 

' and at present the demand for them is 
overwhelmingly greater than the sup- 
ply. In England dairy Shorthorns, 
dual Shorthorns and beef Shorthorns 
are shown in separate and distinct 
classes. It is a fact that 80 per cent 
of the milk produced in England comes 
from a dual type of cow. And there, 
as in the United States, the demand 
for breeding dual Shorthorns is tre- 
mendous. 

Dual-Purpose Animal a Stayer. 

A few men are continually doing all 
they can to talk down the dual type 
of cows. These men believe that if 
you expect to milk a cow she should 
bea dairy cow or none at all. A few, 
strictly dairymen, who are set in their 
ways still say, “there ain’t no such 
animal as a dual purpose cow.” These 
fellows are, however, continually los- 
ing ground, and incidentally losing in 
numbers, because cattle breeders are 
very rapidly being converted to the 
dual purpose idea. 

It is far from the desire of the fan- 
tiers of dual purpose Shorthorns to 
crowd dairy breeds out of existence, 
for undoubtedly the dairy breeds do 
and ghall fill a logical place with the 
dairyman who is in the business to 
produce the largest number of pounds 
of milk possible from his herd. Ad- 
vocates of the single standard type ex- 
pect a dual purpose animal to produce 
& many pounds of milk as the best 
dairy cows, and have the form and 
feshing conditions that will make 
them win over the highly specialized 
beef breeds at the shows. It seems 
impossible for these men to see the 
fact that the dual purpose animal is 
the most profitable, because she pro- 
duces a moderate amount of milk, and 
pd produces a good and profitable 


The dual purpose cow is large in 
form and capacious in body, not mas- 
sive like the highly developed type of 
beef animal, and hardly so thickly 
fleshed, not coarse nor unduly refined. 
She is a good milker and an easy feed- 
fr. By good milker is meant a cow 
that will give milk enough at a mod- 
trate cost of feed to be profitable in 
the dairy and by easy feeder is meant 
»4cow that when dry will make flesh 
and fat quickly and cheaply, so that 
the will be salable to the butcher at 
& price that will represent a little 
More than the cost of raising her. If 
Properly bred she will transmit this 
feeding quality to her calves so that 

€ bulls will make heavy veals, or 
if steered will make good feeders. 
uch calves can be sold even before 
birth at a good figure, or if put in the 
feed lot of the breeder will make rap- 

ains. 

The Profitable Type. 

A well-known Pennsylvania breed- 
@ says: “To establish the value of 
4dual cow as a desirable and profit- 

€ type, it is not necessary that she 
Sitpass or even equal the excessive 
milk yields produced by stimulation 
ad high feeding under exceptional 
‘onditions by a very few individuals, 

eloped as to their milking func- 
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tions and deficient in almost every 
thing else; or on the other hand, that 
her own Carcass, or that of her steer 
calf, should equal or surpass in pro- 
portion of dressed meat the prize- 
winning bullock at the International.” 

There is a place on the farm for the 
dual purpose Shorthorn to fill. For 
many years the dominant type of cat- 
tle on the farms of the middle west 
has been dual purpose cattle, and the 
majority of them have been Short- 
horns. They produce milk and butter 
for the family, and sometimes a little 
extra which was weckly exchanged 
at the country store, for the family 
needs. This type of cow had her place, 
but she was a scrub or poorly bred 
grade, and now has become unprofita- 
ble. There is no longer comparison 
between the pure-bred or high-grade 
animal and the scrub that existed 15 
years ago. The strongest evidence of 
the usefulness of pure-bred animals 
is the unparalleled results that there 
introduction has proved in both beef 
and dairy herds. Would not the high- 
bred grade, or better, the pure-bred 
Shorthorn be profitable where the poor 
type of scrub was at one time profita- 
ble? 

Adapted to Most Regions. 

Dual purpose cattle naturally fit 
into the scheme of farming practiced 
in most regions. Only a limited num- 
ber of cows can be handled in the farm 
dairy, and there are roughages, pas- 
ture and corn existing about the farm 
in too great quantities to be consumed 
by all the dairy cows the farmer and 
his help could possibly care for. Why 
not then milk a dual purpose Short- 
horn that is profitable in the dairy, 
one that annually produces a calf that 
will profitably consume these feeds? 
This cow makes good beef when her 
period of usefulness is over, and we 
have in the meantime very materially 
lowered the cost of ‘producing our 
yearling feeder steers. 

We are all aware of the deficiency of 
the beef supply of the world today, 
and keen are the discussions as to 
the best methods of replenishing this 
supply. Indeed this will be slowly 
brought about by the production of 
veal from the dairy breeds, or the pro- 
duction of feeders from the beef 
breeds, because at present it is un- 
profitable to maintain a cow, a whole 
year for the one calf that she is able 
to produce. 

“Since the days when the ‘Renicks’ 
drove their first well-bred bullocks 
from the Ohio valley, over the moun- 
tains to the seaboard markets, the 
Shorthorn has been a familiar figure 
in the pastures, feedlots, dairies and 
stock yards of the United States. The 
Shorthorn is distinctively and emphat- 
ically a dual purpose breed. The bull 
calves can be turned into market top- 
ping steers, and under proper manage- 
ment the heifers develop marked val- 
ue for the dairy,” says Saunders in 
his history of Shorthorn cattle. “By 
the use of the Shorthorn the common 
cattle of the country have been grad- 
ed up. Feeders have always been 
greedy to take these grade cattle as 
fast as they could be produced. From 
the earliest periods the breed has pro- 
duced cows of splendid capacity at the 
pail. Bates was always proud of his 
butter records. Indeed in the early 
days there was scarcely a herd of note 
that did not possess cows of excep- 
tional capacity in this direction. And 
these were not dairy cows either.” In 
another chapter, Mr. Saunders says, 
“the strength of the shorthorn lies in 
its unrivaled range of adaptability, in 
the facility with which it responds to 
the varied demands of those who per- 
sue a system of diversified farming.” 

Strong in England. 

“In Eugland the greater percentage 
of dairy herds is of Shorthorn blood,” 
says C. S. Plumb of the Ohio State 
University. 

“Wallace’s Farmer” gives this tes- 
timony: “The Shorthornin the last 
century, has done more to improve the 
common stock of America, Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies in beef lines 
than all other breeds put together, 
and besides its grades furnish more 
milk and butter of commerce than 
all the dairy breeds combined. 
The fact that the majority of English 
breeders continue to produce dual 
purpose Shorthorns is conclusive 
proof that there is a great deal of 
merit in this type of cattle, as we can- 
not let ourselves believe that the Eng- 





lish farmer ig keeping them merely for 
their looks.” 

Prof. Geo. §S. McKay says: “The 
Royal Agriculture College is radically 
in favor of the dual purpose animal. 
Furthermore they believe the Short- 
horn to be the best type.” The Short- 
horns have been the most popular 
breed of cattle in the world during the 
present century, proven by the fact 
that they are cosmopolitan to a much 
greater extent than any other breed. 
We know that since the crystalization 
of the breed they have been famous 
for beef and milk production, and fur- 
thermore we have abundance of evi- 
dence to show that these characters 
were and are now combined. 

We have in the beef Shorthorn the 
best milkers of the beef breed, and in 
the dairy Shorthorn one of the best 
milkers of all dairy cows. This is 
proven by careful comparison of the 
butter and milk records of the Short- 
horn breed with those of the other 
dairy breeds. Good authorities state 
that in England Shorthorns take the 
record in ‘the production contests at 
the various fairs. The dual purpose 
or blended type is a beef animal of 
exceptional quality and a dairy ani- 
mal that is a beef animal of exception- 
al quality and a dairy animal that is 
very profitable. In proof of this the 
Iowa station has sold market topping 
steers from cows that produced over 
350 pounds of butter yearly. 

By careful selection and mating 
there is not a single logical reason 
why we cannot develope a linage of 
cattle of the conformation, fleshing 
and killing qualities of a beef animal, 
and at the same time possessing a 
marvelously high record for the pro- 
duction of milk and butter. There is 
an opportunity of the age now open 
to the man who will develop as wor- 
thy, and lastingly popular a herd of 
dual purpose animals as Amos 
Cruickshank did of the beef type, of 
red, white and roans. It can and will 
be done; the question is, how soon? 
Beyond all doubt dual purpose cattle 
are the most desirable and most profit- 
able breed of cattle. Furthermore 
who will question the fact that the 
Shorthorn is the most worthy and 
meritorious dual purpose breed we 
have.—R. T. Shiner, Missouri. 


COST OF MILK PRODUCTION DE- 


TERMINES THE PROFIT. 





That at least one-eighth of the dairy 
herds in the state of New York may 
return an annual net loss to their 
owners, is indicated in a bulletin just 
published by the Cornell University 
agricultural experiment station. 

The study upon which the figures 
are based was carried on in Jefferson 
county in response to a general de- 
mand for information on the cost of 
producing milk. Year-long records 
were obtained for 53 dairy herds in 
the county, which is considered to 
have more favorable conditions than 
the average of counties in which the 
dairy industry is important. 

Facts were gathered about the 
quantity and value of milk and but- 
ter-fat produced, the costs of feed 
and equipment, the profit or losses, 
and various other items. While seven 














of the 53 herds were kept at an ag- 
gregate loss of more than $1,300 or 
an average loss of $190 apiece, the 
average profit on all herds was 31 
cents on the hundred pounds of milk; 
and the average net profit on each 





cow in a year was $20.39. These fig- 
ures indicate that the farmer. may 
make, under favorable conditions, a 
little less than two-thirds of a cent 
on a quart of milk. 

The bulletin states, however, that 
most of the cows studied were above 
the average in production, which re- 
sulted in an economy of production; 
further that the food costs were not 
much more than half of what they 
would be in some less favored parts 
of the state, and that other costs were 
from 20 to 40 per cent less than they 
might be elsewhere. 

Some “Lady Boarders.” 

The principal cause of loss in 
dairying is the keeping of cows which 
do not pay for the food they eat; they 
have come to be known as “lady 
boarders” and serve their most profit- 
able use, according to the dairy ex- 
perts, when converted into meat and 
hides. 

The one way to insure their elimi- 
nation from the herd, the bulletin 
says, is to determine the yield of 
each cow by weight of milk, and by 
the use of the Babcock test for the 
butter-fat content. The formation of 
cow-testing associations is urged up- 
on dairy farmers, and details of their 
organization and purposes are given. 
It is announced that copies of this 
bulletin, number 357 in the Cornell 
experiment station series, entitled 
“The Cost of Milk Production,’ may 
be secured free on request by resi- 
dents of New York. 


OZARKS OF 





THE OPPORTUNITY. 





The latest claim to fame for Chris- 
tian county, Missouri, is the movement 
for a foreign colony under direction of 
the celebrated community worker, Fa- 
ther P. Bandani, who has wrought 
wonders in Arkansas. 

Jewell Mayes, secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture, ap- 
plies the phrase, “The Ozarks of Op- 
portunity, ” to the more than half a 
dozen millions of unimproved acres 
south of the mighty Missouri river, 
and predicts advance in real estate be- 
fore the year-end. 





Cut out all old stubby growth from 
flowering shrubs to give the young 
shoots a chance. 
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TANKAGE FOR HOGS OUTDOES OIL 
MEAL, 


Tankage, as a supplement to corn 
rations for hogs, is more profitable 
than linseed oil meal at present prices, 
and for nearly all classes of hogs is a 
more valuable feed. 

Recent tests at the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station are of interest to ev- 
ery hog raiser who does not have 
plenty of milk or buttermilk. R. C. 
Ashby, in charge of swine at the Uni- 
versity Farm, gives the following re- 
sults with hogs fattened for market 
last winter. 

Of five lots of hogs fed from De- 
cember 22, 1914, to February 24, 1915, 
three were fed on corn, shorts, and 
tankage, and one on corn, shorts, and 
oil meal. The average ration for the 
tankage lots was: 

Shelled corn 84.45 per cent; shorts, 
7.37 per cent; tankage, 7.47 per cent. 

The average ration of the oil meal 
lot was: 

Shelled corn, 77.83 per cent; shorts, 
8.20 per cent; oil meal, 13.58 per cent. 

The initial weight of the oil meal lot 
was 136.75 pounds; the final weight 
211.70 pounds; the average daily gain 
1.17 pounds; the number of pounds of 
grain for each 100 pounds of gain was 
531.13; and the profit per busbel of 
grain 5.3 cents. The average initial 
weight of the three tankage lots was 
138.83 pounds; final weight 228.17 


pounds; the average daily gain 1.39 
pounds; the number of pounds of 
grain for each 100 pounds of gain 


482.16; and the profit per bushel of 
All feeds were paid 
Corn 50 


grain 12.5 cents. 
for at the following prices: 
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cents a bushel; shorts $26 a ton; oil 
meal $36 a ton, tankage $50 a ton. 
From December 24 to March 23, Mr. 
Ashby had on feed five lots of fall pigs, 
each lot receiving somewhat different 
rations. Of these one lot was fed corn, 
shorts, and tankage, while a second 
lot was fed corn, shorts, and oil meal. 
The tankage fed lot made an average 
gain of 0.722 pound a day, and the oil 
meal lot 0.621 pound a day. The tank- 
age fed lot made 100 pounds of gain 
for each 376 pounds of grain eaten, 
while the oil meal lot required 460 
pounds of grain for each 100 pounds 
of gain. The feed cost of 100 pounds 
gain on the tankage lot was $4.32 and 
on the oil meal lot was $5.27. 
Tankage is a product marketed by 
the packing houses and is obtained 
from animal carcasses—blood, meat 
scraps, etc. It contains 60 per cent of 
protein and from 15 to 17 per cent of 
mineral matter, while oil meal con- 
tains 31 to 33 per cent of protein and 
from 6 to 7 per cent of mineral. Min- 





A Conerete Dipping Tank That Is 


eral matter is used to build bone and 
frame, and protein is used to develop 
muscular tissue, blood, and vital or- 
gans. Tankage is rich in lime and 
phosphorus, two materials greatly 
needed by young hogs and brood sows. 

A certain amount of oil meal is 
good, but a mixture of the two feeds 
is better. The man who can supply 
all his feeds at home is fortunate. He 
who must buy should secure those ma- 
terials which serve his purpose best 
and give the largest return for their 
cost price. 


WHAT TO DO FOR SCOURS IN 
CALVES. 





A farmer in Southern Missouri re- 
cently wrote to the College of Africul- 
ture saying, “I am having trouble with 
my calves. I am raising them by hand. 
They scour all the time and I am 
afraid I am going to lose_some of 
them. What can I do for scours?” 

J. G. Watson, extension assistant 
professor of dairy husbandry made ti: 
following reply: ‘ 

“This disease is the result of a de- 
ranged digestive system. Keep ani- 
mals only in warm, clean, well venti- 
lated pens. Feed calves regularly, 
giving the milk in clean pails. Always 
remove the foam from the separated 
milk. Grain rations should be fed dry 
and immediately after the milk. This 
will prevent ear sucking, a custom 
among calves which often results in 
bloat and scours, caused by taking air 
into the stomach. 

“The following remedies may be 
used. Eggs alone or mixed with flour; 
or a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of 
dried blood to a feed of milk; or one- 
half ounce of formalin in 15% ounces 
of water as a stock solution and feed- 
ing a teaspoonful of the solution io 
each pint of milk fed. A mixture of 
equal parts salol and bizmuth subni- 
trate may be given in connection with 
and preceding the formalin treatment 
by placing one-fourth of a teaspoonful 
of this powder weli back on the cairts 
tongue previous to feeding the milk 
containing the formalin.” Complete 
directions for raising calves on skim 
milk are given in Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Circular No | 
47, which may be secured by writing | 
io Columbia. 





Easily Made and Very Efiective. 


DIPPING HOGS T@ CURE MANGE 
AND CONTROL VERMIN, 





Treatment of hogs for mange 
should begin with a vigorous scrub- 
bing with brush, soap, and soft wa- 
ter so as to remove the crust. A 
variety of coaltar dips are on the 
market. Most of these are quite sat- 
isfactory if of sufficient strength, 
and warm enough (about 110 degrees 
F. Do not boil.) The hog should be 
given a good thorough soaking in the 
dip, not less than two minutes. The 
hog must go under, head and all, at 
least once. Treatment must usually 
be repeated one or more times at in- 
tervals of eight days. Treat the 
whole herd and do it thoroughly. 

While the hogs are taking the dip, 
thoroughly clean and then disinfect 
the pens. In case of true mange the 
fence posts, trees, and everything 
against which the hogs can rub must 
also be disinfected. Use a strong 
disinfectant and plenty of it. Afier 
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treatment do not put hogs back into 
lousy or mangy pens. 


bath tub built in the ground at Win- 


wood Farm, Pilot Knob, Mo., owned | 
The tub is 14 feet | 


by T. C. Kimber. 
long by two feet wide, by four feet 


deep, the exit runway sloping back | ; 
six feet on the bottom. A _ cleated tena “ 

* : F : or4c a year per ke 
board helps the pigs get a footing | Free | erty tg 5 wh con ee 
when coming out. Mr. Kimber raises | Rapidly take on fat —bigges 
Large Yorkshire White hogs and, Circular profits for you. . 


gives them a bath every 10 days dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall 
months to brighten their skins and | 
to kill any vermin which may get ia-y 

| 





to their ears and around their eyes. 
The little pigs get their first plunge | 


are dipped, the solution ig 

into the bath = 
: trough used for cover to the tyh 4 

The illustration shows a concrete jeep out dirt and animals. ‘ 
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at six weeks old. The wooden trough | Dept. 16 Omaha, Neb, 

shown at left catches considerable | 

. Starb 

of the drip which the hogs shake off Dept. 16, wuk Gp, beg 

as they come out, and after the og? * 
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FREE SILVERWARE 











won't last long. 
day. 
not satisfied. 





We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. 
Send for your set to- . 
We refund your money if you are 
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| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 






We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 
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We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 


a complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. And please don’t think be- 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “‘brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
which we offer you here is plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Each piece is full regulation 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are 80 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packing 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piec® 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. If you cannot get ® 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add & 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. This 
offer may not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Ele¢tric Silver Set—all charges 
prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 











Sign This .Coupon Today 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World. 
It is understood that you are to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
charges to be prepaid. If I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set is not better 
you claim, I will return it to you, and you are to send me back my money. 
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WILL TAKE THINGS AS THEY 
COME, 








(Dedicated to the International Sun- 
shine Society.) 
The sun is bright, the day is fair 
And birds are singing gay; 
A balmy breeze is in the air 
And nature smiles today; 
But, way off in the western skies, 
A little cloud is seen to rise— 


Gets darker now and skies are gray, 
For sun‘s behind a cloud; 
Agstorm is now upon the way 
And thunderpeals are loud, 
The lightening flashes cross the sky 
A tempest now is raging high. 


Twill soon be o’er, twill soon be o’cr, 
And down since Adam’s time 

The changes Come and evermore, 
It can’t be always fine. 

We can’t control the mighty sun 

Or stop a rain that’s bound to come. 


A start in life is made and we 
Fee] sure we'll meet success, 

The heart is light, our goal we see 
And Heav’n seems to biess— 

A mishap cometh o’er the way 

And then, Row gloomy seems the day! 


We turn the corner at our right 
And we’re on Pleasant street, 
And forget the troubles for delight 

Our very eyes do meet. 
Iguess the mishaps make us see, 
The blessings sent to you and me! 


So, evermore as heretofore, 
Twill rain or shine the sun— 
Twon’t ask our choice and we there- 
fore 
Will take things as they come. 
If it rains upon our picnic day, 





Why, we’ll keep jolly anyway. 

St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 
MAKE GRANDMA AND~ GRANDPA 
HAPPY ALL THE- TIME. 

To the Home Circle:—Somewhere 
the writer saw the following head- 
line: “Make irandma’s Christmas 
Happy.” I wondered why only at 


Christmas time and not al] the time! 

The word “grandma” usually in- 
sinuates age, and age calls for re- 
spect from the younger generation; 
add to it love and then we have the 
combination which makes an old or 
a young grandma happy. 

Grandmas and grandpas may pass 


away because of that little word 
“age.” We do not know how soon; 
therefore, we must make haste in 


giving them joy while we may. Their 











_ Bess. Send no money—just your name. 
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Thies pretty boudoir cap 
for embroidery ie stamped 
on white lawn. 
ishing touch of lace trim 
med edge and knots of rib- 
bon this pone B oe a 
charming and dai cap. 
Bent postpaid for — 4 10c. 





Century Mercantile Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress is 
very prettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a  Ilittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, 
jteeth, rosy 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This dot! free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
give an extra sur- 
prise gift for prompt- 
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AND THE KITCHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting place 
for weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship Bend lots of 
letters and get really acquainted 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do“the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
ethers your ideas and experiences 

































joy shall be our joy afier they have 
left us. We shal] have an easy con- 
science, and be glad that we did our 
pleasurable duty to the very last. 

Some day we too shall be grand- 
mas or grandpas, and must set the 
example for our children as to our 
future treatment when that grand- 
age arrives. “Do as we would be 
done by” counts here as everywhere 
else. We do not want our children to 
put us in a corner with the old-fash- 
ioned furniture for our mind is as 
bright and keen as ever, although the 
body may be wrinkled. We are sensi- 
tive and feel] the sligbts heaped upon 
us by the thoughtless young. The 
silent suffering of the aged no one 
can fathom; they long for death “just 
to be out of the children’s way.” 

Some one says: “Oh, grandma is 
cross;” if so, it is evident she needs 
the oil of love to smooth the way 
heartward. Love is the lubricant that 
performs miracles in age as in youth 
because it is “the universal lan- 
guage.” 

Be ever gentle with dear grandma. 
As a rule she is good and tender. Re- 
member she is crowned withthe wis- 
dom of years while you, child, are a 
mere fledgeling. 

In retrospect I see a dear, darling 
grandma, a black lace cap on her 
halo of white hair. I also see a little 
girl being punished by one or the 
other auntie, for holding her first 
finger crooked, while writing the next 
day’s lesson. Dear grandma comes to 
the rescue with a piece of sugar, a 
fruit or other sweets, to counteract 
the aforesaid punishment.. . , 

Grandparents love us deeply, have 
worked and worried for us, perhaps 
grown somewhat sour in the tread- 
mill of life—all the more reason to 
give the love that acts like soda in 
soured milk; the effervescence will 
show itself in the bubbling up of joy 
tears. 

There are times when we would 
give anything to have our dear par- 
ents with us just once more to give 
them the love we withheld when they 
were with us. Can we ever repay 
the love and care that mother and 
grandmother bestowed on us, their 
anxious watching and waiting? 

Some children say: “That was their 
if so, it is now your duty to 
| show appreciation. 

Respect their habits and “set ways, 
for“we too shall have them later on. 
}Love them, they need our love as 
|much as we need sunshine in the 
fields and meadows. 

Come, join me in loving grandma, 
and grandpa, at Christmas time, and 
all the time, till Christmas comes 
again!—Claire V. DOench, St. Louis. 





JACOB FAITH’S IDEA OF WOMEN, 





To the Home Circle:—A _ good 
tempered woman is the light of life, 
the salvation of the world. What 
would this world be without her 
gentle, refining, noble influence? A 
woman’s whole being is a bundle of 
affection. To love and be loved is 
her life’s mission and makes the sum 
of her happiness. Like the flowers 
that adorn God’s footstool, a good 
woman is like a sunny day shedding 
brightness that scatters the clouds 
of sorrow away. She Is ever gentle, 
kind and affectionate. Be the night 
ever so dark.and cold, it is hers to 
minister to the comfort, and care for 
the necessities of the members of 
her family and the whole human 
family is purified by the sweetness 
of her affectionate devotion and the 
nobleness of her life. 

The beauty of a woman is insigni- 
ficant as compared with the charm 
she throws around the home by 
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kindly, wifely and motherly  affec- 











THE HUME SIRSLE ) 








tion, which is simply boundless to all 
who are the objects of her love. It 
is to her that friends come in sea- 
sons of sorrow or sickness, and a few 
words from her helpful heart and a 
sympathetic voice have often. lifted 
a load of grief from souls bowed 
down with anguish. 

How often has the husband gone 
home worn down with the pressure 
of business, feeling ill at ease with 
himself and irritable with the world 
generally, to have all removed the 
moment he reaches her presence and 
the happy surroundings provided by 
her wifely and motherly forethought 
and love. So with the rough and 
sometimes uncouth school boy who 
flies to his mother for refuge, and the 
little ones in their grief and trouble 
all find a haven of rest in her pres- 
ence and within reach of her kindly 
voice and outstretched arms. And 
there are cleverer women than men 
think and more to follow just as soon 
as the opportunity is offered them to 
fill the positions calling for integrity, 
industry and ability. 

I believe that few men live piously 
or die righteously without a wife in 
whose soulful spiritual nature is 
found the essence of purity, lovelr- 
ness and virtue. On the one side we 
have the unclouded and unbounded 
cheerful welcome and on the other 
the soullessness and cheerlessness of 
unwelcome, loneliness and solitude. 
Man only begins to appreciate the 
value of woman as he _ grows in 
years and experience. 

There is no friend like a mother 
even when the world forsakes and 
dispises, and kindred paint your 
faults sc black that hardly a re- 
deeming feature can be discovered, 
it is she who stays by and comforts 
you. Surely her name is more pre- 
cious than gold, yes than much fine 


THE FLIES’ REVENGE, 





Ten little flies 
All in a line; 
One got a swat! 
Then there were.....« 


Nine little flies 
Grimly sedate; 
Licking their chops— 
Swat! Then there were...... 


Bight little flies 
Raising some more— 
Swat, swat; Swat, swat! 

Then there were..... ° 


Four little flies 
Colored green-blue; 
Swat! (Ain’t it easy) 
Then there were...... 


Two little flies’ 
Dodged the civilian— 
Early next day 
There were a million! 
—Buffalo News. 





Swatting flies helps some, but 
not much. The best way to re- 
move these carriers of typhoid 
and other diseases is to clean up 
their breeding places—piles of 
refuse about horse stables. Do 
it now, and enjoy a flyless sum- 
mer. 











gold. How many are today alive 
and with us who would have long 
since been on the other shore but 
for the sweet influence of women! 
When a poor girl is betrayed, she is 
driven from society; not so with 
her brutal betrayer who yet remains 
in honorable society. There is a 
deep wrong in this and tearful conse- 
quences, to our shame be it said.— 
Jacob Faith, Missouri. 





It is just right, isn’t it, that every 
baby born is just the sweetest one in 
the whole world? 





Short Cuts for 





Ill. In the Kitchen 


By Nettie E, Maxwell, University of Wisconsin, 


the Housewife 








HE arrangement of the kitchen 
T equipment so as to elimiate un- 
necessary steps in the work of 
preparing meals is a very important 
matter to consider. The correct 
grouping of sink, table, stove and 
cupboards to save energy is worthy of 
serious thought. 

In the modern home the kitchen is 
small, and is considered and treated 
as a workshop. There are many old 
homes with the equipment placed at 
the four sides of the walis, making 
miles of extra walking in the prepara- 
tion of meals which could be very 
easily re-grouped to make the work 
lighter. In Bulletin 607, published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, there are several illustrations 
of old kitchens rearranged. 

A convenient arrangement to have 
over a table and within easy reach is 
a shelf with the utensils that are the 
most often used hanging underneath, 
and on the shelves condiments, salt 
and such other materials as are used 
in cooking. 

Hang the spoons, measuring cups 
and small things within easy reach 
and always place them there. 

When washing -dishes, if the sink 
and table and within reaching dis- 
tance of the cupboard the dishes may 
be placed on the shelves when wiped, 
thus saving one handling. 

A large tray to carry dishes to and 
from the dining table is a great step 
saver, but better yet is the wheel tray. 
The first cost of this is rather large 
but the housewife might afford to in- 
dulge in one for its convenience can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

A zinc covered table in the kitchen 
is another most desirable part of a 
well equipped kitchen. A zinc cover 
can be put on an ordinary pipe topped 
table at a cost of less than two dol- 
lars, and the saving of work in scrub- 
bing is worth considering, 


The inc, table and stove should 
be.such a height as to permit the per- 
son using them to work with comfort 
without stooping. 

If you have a pine floor, do not wear 
out your life scrubbing it. Cover it 
with a good linoleum, which will cost 
about $1.35 a square- yard. If var- 
nished once or twice a year it will last 
five or ten years with good care. If 
rugs are kept where standing, it will 
save the feet as well as the linoleum, 

If the floor is of hard wood, have 
it finished so that it may be easily 
cleaned. 

Do away, as fast as possible, with 
the heavy iron kettles and buy alumi- 
num. There is no short cut in house 
work equal to the handy devices like 
a meat grinder, a bread and cake mix- 
er, a good egg beater and cream whip, 
standard measuring cups and spoons, 
all insuring against waste of time and 
materials. 

Corners are such hard places to 
keep clean that curved brass corners 
may be tacked in them. These tips 
may be bought at any hardware store. 

Small dishes on gas burners are so 
apt to tip. A piece of wire netting 
placed on the burner is a great con- 
venience. 

Save time in washing spoons by 
keeping old teaspoons in the soda and 
baking powder cans. 

When cooking eggs in the shell use 
an old flour sifter. They will cook 
in it and can be taken out quickly and 
all together. 

Shears in the kitchen may be great 
savers of time. Use them to trim let- 
tuce, cut raisins and figs, dress 
chicken, prepare grape fruit and many 
other uses may be discovered daily by 
the thinking housewife. 

Don’t waste time scrubbing a sink 
with scouring powder as kerosene will 
do the cleaning in half the time and 
not hurt the enamel 
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Little Returns When 
Borrowing 
Gees On Forever 





To the Home Circle:—It was a 
dingy old-fashioned neighborhood, 
deserted by the wealthy and rapidly 
filling with poor people in the late 
70’s and early 80's. The poverty of 
the neighbors was the prime cause 
of the wholesale borrowing, ‘ and 
while there were several families of 
the old regime yet living in the dis- 
trict, families ever and ever so much 
better off than my mother, it was to 
her the borrowers came, feeling in- 
stinctively her sympathy and kind 
disposition. 

What most amused was when there 
was anything subdued or mysterious; 
a stealthy tap on the kitchen door 
in the first glimmer of dusk, and a 
whispered conversation, followed by 
a rattling of tinware as mother 
searched for some article, was a sig- 
nal for the laughing idea to take 
possession, and we could not restrain 
it if the dear head of the family 
evinced any cantion or secrecy in 
return. Anything but mother deal- 
ing in mystery—it was irresistable. 

Year after year we were called on, 
by day and night. Rare indeed one 
day or night when there was no de- 
mand for ginger, peppermint, lini- 
ment, mustard, etc., sleep even hav- 
ing to give way to some one’s ap- 
peal. 

“The medical shelf” my waggish 
brother called a ledge in the kitchen 
where simple drugs and _ remedies 
were stored. “Mother’s commissary” 
he applied to the rest of the house. 
“Your house, mammy,” he used to 
say laughingly, “is like a quarter- 
master’s department. You honor 
requisitions without murmur. Or it 
is like a ship chandler’s—anything 
from a needle to an ancher!” and he 
was a devoted reader of a roguish 
record his sister kept wherein was 
word of the move.uents of various 
articles borrowed from said commis- 
sary. 

First and foremost there was a 
brass kettle used for making pre- 
serves, an iron kettle wherein soap 
was boiled, a copper wash boiler, a 
steamer, colander, soup tureen, a 
wringer and fluting iron—some can- 


dlebra that constantly went the 
rounds. 
The choice tablecloths were bor- 


rowed and when obtained again bore 


wine and fruit stains that never 
could be. obliterated. 
Four dozen ciothespins, bought 


especially for the purpose of keeping 
intact our own frequently used hoard 
of pins, went from house to house, 
and as time went on their broke 
limbs strewed many a drying place. 

There was a bucksaw, a_ sharp 
hatchet, a shovel and pick that very 
seldom spent any time at home. A 
great old-fashioned ironing board and 
smoothing iron also went abroad. 
Mother had a quilting frame and, al- 
thongh quilting had gone out of 
fashion to a great extent, the neigh- 
bors laid heavy hands on that frame; 
then one with a resourceful mid, 
notched the edges and the pieces did 
duty as props on wash day. 

And when we would use our chop- 
ping bowl, carving set, or coffee 
miti—well! 

Articles of clothing, jewelry, etc., 
were asked for, and once the little 
clock in my room went to grace a 
girl’s boudoir while her cousin was 
in town; but the climax came when 
mother purchased a sewing machine 
that had all the attachments. The 
“attachments!” That was when my 
trouble began in earnest. Fond of 
making my clothes, when I would do 
some nice hemming, or fluting, fell- 
ing, etc., the needed attachment was 
in another household; the little 
screw driver and oil can were tour» 
ists, too, also the wrench. 

Well, in after years a new regime 
kept up the borrowing. It was a 
splendid axe that was most in de- 
mand. We hardly ever used it, and 
at last it was dull and rusty. A 
sharp scissors and a ripsaw were 
called for often. Spools of thread, 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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Don’t let this opportunity pass or you will regret it when it is too late. 
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remains the same. 


Description 


This magnificent 33-piece dinner set ts 
the product of one of the finest and larg- 
est potteries in the world, the old rose 
and gold leaf design having become fa- 
mous in aristocratic homes. 

In the center of each piece there is a 
cluster of roses depicted in their natural 


colors and surrounded by the brilliant 
green foliage so that almost the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. The rich 


gold leaf border on the edge of each dish 
adds greatly to the beauty of the old 
roses, and makes this a valuable and 
beautiful dinner set. 


World Renowned 


Each dish bears the genuine stamp and 
TRADE MARK of the great world-re- 
nowned Owen China Company of Mi- 
nerva, Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set of dishes, 
guarantees them absolutely. It proves to 
you that this is the original Owen china- 
ware. Oh, if you were only able to see 
the dishes themselves, the rich deep red 
of the old roses, which is burned into 
the ware itself so deep that it won't 
wear off, no matter how much or how 
long you use the dishes, 

Each set is complete and comes nicely 
packed in a neat box and is shipped to 
you by express. We will guarantee, no 
matter how many dishes you may have 
that you will prize this set above all oth- 
ers that you may possess. 





Thousands Write Us Like This 


BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED. 


The 33-piece dinner set has been recelv- 
ed O. K. It is the prettiest dinner set 
I ever saw—it is just grand. All of my 
neighbors who have seen the dinner set 
want to get a set just like mine.—S, B, 
McKeithen, Cameron, N. O. 





WLYE TOO ELATED TO WRITE. 

Lettie Travis (my wife) ts too much 
elated over her dishes just received from 
you to write, so I write for her. They 
are far more beautiful and much better 
ware than she expected. Please accept 
our thanks for same.—Kelsie Travis, Har- 
din, Kentucky. 





ALL 0O. K. 

I received my dishes, post cards and 
extra surprise all O. K., and they are 
simply fine.—Meta Reiter, Wheetley, Ark. 

There is hardly a reader of this won- 
derful offer who cannot secure one of 
these beautiful 33-piece dinner sets and 
secure it within a few days after send- 
ing name for instructions, 
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33-Piece 


41 Extra 
Articles 


74 


Articles 


Set 




















these sets. 


Big Free 
Offer 


115 High-Grade Needles 




















Fill out the coupon below and send 
{t In to us and we will send you a sam- 
ple of our famous needlecase, containing 
an assortment of 115 needles for every 
purpose, including bodkin, darners, etc. 


When you get the sample neediecase 
we want you to show it to 16 of your 
friends and neighbors, and tell them 
about a very special offer whereby each 
person you see can get a needlecase just 
like yours, free. 


As soon as we get the coupon below 
with your name and address on it we 
will lay aside one of these handsome 
sets of dishes, and the 41 extra articles. 
and send you the big sample needle- 
case, together with full instructions, 
and everything necessary to make 
the little work easy for you, s0 
that as soon as you finish your work we 
can send you the 33-piece dinner set and 
the 41 Extra Articles by express without 
a minute’s delay. An offer could not be 
more liberal or more fair and we know 
you will be delighted. 


I also include with each set of dishes 
my special plan for paying all express 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan is 
so simple you can’t fail to earn a set of 
these dishes if you will only make up 
your mind to do so, ss 


TD 


oi this wonderful offer, man, woman, boy or girl can “get one of 
We have already given away nearly 25,000 sets since we 
started our dish offer, and although we have to pay more for our 
dishes now on account of the war in Europe our great popular offer 


ter is there is so much to tell about this 

















Now is the time. 





41 Extra Articles 
FREE 


The 33-piece dinner set is not all you 
get by any means. The truth of the mat- 


big new gift plan of ours that we cannot 
get it all in this space. It is full of 
SURPRISES and DELIGHTS for those of 
our friends who are willing to lend us @ 
helping hand at spare times, 


A Surprise 





FREE 





The very first letter you get from us 
will surprise you before you open it. It 
will also delight you by telling all about 
the big collection of rare and beautiful 
post cards which we want to give you in 
addition to the dishes. 


Another Surprise 


And still, THAT is not all. One of the 
prettiest surprises of all is kept a secret 
until the day you get the dishes and find 
a pretty present that you knew nothing 
about. Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 
And what makes it even more interesting 
is that we have something nice for every- 
one of your friends and neighbors, too 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
ces the coupon with your name 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME 


The coupon starts the whole thing. 
Just send me your name and address. I 
don’t ask you to send any postage or 
anything else—just the coupon. So hurry 
up and send it in. 

When you get the beautiful dishes, # 
post cards, and the extra surprise pre 
mium you will say, “How can you af 
ford to give such beautiful premiums for 
such little work?” Never mind now HOW 
I am able to give these valuable gifts, 
such @ very, very easy plan, the fact re 
mains that I DO give them only to 


friends who are willing to lend me ‘ 


helping hand during their spare time. 


SIGN THE COUPON—IT STARTS EY- 
ERYTHING. 


Send No Money 
Centary Mercantile Co. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinnet 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the big sample needlecase, ald 
tell me all about your big offer 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
























































In ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


9716. Girls’ Underwaist and Drawers. 

Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires % yard of 36-inch 
Material for the waist and 1 yard for 
the drawers for a 6-year size. 

1109, Girls’ Dress With Guimpe. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
Material for a 12-year size, for the 
dress, and 21% yards for the guimpe of 
27-inch material. 

1001. Boys’ Suit With Knickerbockers. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
Material for a.5-year size. 

1332, Girls’ Dress With or Without 

Over Blouse. 

Cut in four sizes: 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years. It requires 8 yards of 24-inch 
Material for a 14-year size. 

9925. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
Material for a 6-year size, 

1179. Ladies’ Night Dress. 
Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 




















and large. It requires 5% yards of 36- 

inch material for a medium size. 

1333.. Ladies’ Costume, With or With- 
out Bolero, and Panel Trimming. 

Cutin six sizes: 34, 36,38, 40,42, 44 
inches bust measure. It requires 7% 
yards of 44-inch material for the en- 
tire dress in a 36-inch size. Bolero 
and panel trimming in different ma- 
terial will require 2% yards. The 
skirt measures about 22-3 yards at 
the foot in a 26-inch size. 

1085. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium, 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. 

9608.. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re 
quires 7 yards of 36-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. 

1309. Ladies’ — Cover, Cap and 


Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 15% yards of 27- 
inch material for the corset cover, 
yard for the cap, and 25% yards for 
the sack, for a medium size. 

1328—1321. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist No. 1328 is cut in six sizes: 

34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
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FOR OUR 


[Boys Rbirts 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 85th St., Rock 
Island, Illinois, 


Dear Children:—Our first game for 
this week was sent in by Lee Phillips, 
of Fall Branch, Tennessee, ~who has 
been proving himself a dandy little 
club member. Lee’s game is called: 
“Take Home What You Bofrow.” 


Take Home What You Borrow. 
(Described by Lee Phillips.) 

The players all sit in a row except 
two who act as “leaders” or “begin- 
ners.” The first “leader” goes to each 
player in turn and whispers a name, 
(the funnier the name the funnier the 
game, Lee says). These names may be 
anything the “leader” chances to think 
of, such as, cow, steam-shovel, bean- 
pot, button-hook, etc. The second 
“leader” then tells each player (in 
whispers) who to take and whom to 
take it to. For example: Kate and 
Tom and Ruth are the names of three 
players in the game; the first “leader” 
goes to Kate and names her “borrow- 
ings” beans; the second “leader” then 
tells Kate to take Tom to Ruth, so 
when the two “leaders” have finished 
their part of the game (giving names 
and telling who to take and whom to 
take it to), Kate gets up from her 
seat, takes, Tom by the hand, leads 
him to Ruth and says: “Ruth, I have 
brought home your beans.” All the 
players follow suit, only of course 
they choose different players and. have 
different names. 

Lee—I used to play this game when 
I was a little girl and I think it a very 
laughable game. I will send you a 
prize soon. Our next prize game was 
sent in by Cora Morris, of Hartsville, 
Ala.; whose game is called: “Birds 


Fly.” 
Birds Fly. 
(Described by Cora Morris.) 

Each player places a finger un the 
table which (finger) must be raised 
when the conductor of the game says: 
“Birds fly, pigeons fly, ducks fly,” etc. 
If the conductor names any creature 
without wings such as: “Horges fly,” 
or “dogs fly,” ete., and any player 
thoughtlessly raises a finger that play- 
er must pay a forfeit, as must also be 
done if a player omits to raise a finger 
when a winged creature is named. 

Cora—I have printed your game al- 
most exactly as you wrote it, which is 
quite a compliment to a 12-year-old 
girl. “Birds fly” is something like 
“Thumbs up,” isn’t it? I will send 
you a prize real soon. Our next prize 
game was sent in by Fred Powers, of 

















measure. Skirt No. 1321 is cut in six 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. It requires 5% yards 
of 44-inch material for a medium size, 
for the skirt and waist. This caHs for 
two separate patterns, 10c for each 


pattern. 
9937. Ladies’ Corset Cover With Pep- 


lum, 

Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inzhes bust measure. It 
requires 2 yards of 27-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No. ....... Siz@ .......YCars 
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Health Springs, S-C., whose game 
is called: -“Old Mollie Bright.” 
Old Mollie Bright. 
(Described by Fred Powers.) 

The players all stand in a ring ex 
cept one who is “Old Mollie Bright.” 
Old Mollie Bright stands in an imag- 
inary ring some distance from the 
other players. The players in the 
call out: “How far is it to old Mol- 
lie Bright?” Old Mollie Bright an- 
swers: “Three score miles and ten.” 
The players say: “Can we get there 
by candle light?” and old Mollie 
Bright answers: “If your legs are 
long and slim enough and the witches 
do not catch you on the way.” The 
players then all start to run for old 
Mollie Bright’s ring and old Mollie 
Bright tries to catch them. The ones 
she catches must go with her to the 
other ring and the same thing is re- 
peated until all the players are caught. 
The first one caught must be old-Mol- 
lie Bright next game. 

Fred—I will send you a prize for 
this game shortly. Our next prize 
game was sent in by George Carson, of 
Akron, O., whose game is called: “The 
Slippery Slipper.” 

The Slippery Slipper. 
(Described by George Carson.) 

The players sit in a circle on the 
floor or on the ground. One of the 
players is “it” and sits in the center 
of the circle blindfolded. A slipper is 
passed around the circle and every 
once in awhile one of the players tap 
on the floor with it If a player is 
caught with the slipper that player 
must be “it.” 

George—The Slippery Slipper must 
be- quite a game. I will send you a 
prize soon. 

Ruby Irwin—I printed “Poor Little 
White Kitty” last week, which is the 
same as “Poor Kitty.” But as our lat- 
est rule ig to send all of our Hittle 
game senders a prize for their trouble, 
I will send you a prize for “Poor Kit- 
ty,” although I cannot print it. 

Lillie Shermons—I would like to 
print your story, “A Great Crusher,” 
because it is: very nice; but at the 
present time we haven't room to print 
stories, so I will just keep your story 
and maybe sometime in the near -fu- 
ture we will have room and then I 
will take great pleasure in printing it. 

Now, good bye, children, until next 
week. 


LITTLE RETURNS WHEN BORROW- 
ING GOES ON FOREVER. 
(Continued from Page 12.) 

bodkins, darning needles changed 

hands frequently. 

Then a change came. Not so much 
the household articles as groceries 
and money were requisitioned. We 
were poorer than ever, but the way 
demands were made would indicate 
we were wealihy. 

While mother was willing to oblige 
even at personal discomfort, she mev- 
er borrowed or permitted any of her 
family to do so. One of the worat 
scoldings ever given me came when 
a girl sent after a story she had 
loamed me. Once I came home in a 
heavy rain, wearing another’s rain 
coat, and the storm was barely over 
when a messenger was called and the 
rubber returned.—Mrs. M. H. Men- 
augh, St. Louis. 
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The Blood of His 
Ancestors 
By Vaughan Kester 











(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
(Continued from last week.) 
ORTON had been with Bliss, 
Haviland and Company three 
years, when he made a little 
discovery. Haviland was speculating 
—in direct violation of his agreement 
with the company. 

John had been in possession of this 
secret about five weeks when one 
morning he was summoned into the 
private office. He found Haviland 
looking rather disturbed. 

“We'll have to be getting at our an- 
nual report,” the managing director 
said. “Let me see—this is the eighth 
of the month; I suppose you already 
have it well along.” 

“T’ve been at work on the books for 
the last two weeks.” 

“Make a full and complete show- 
ing, Norton.” 

ax i A 

At eleven o’clock Haviland left the 
office hurriedly in response to a tel- 
ephone message. 

Half an hour later a spruce-look- 
ing youth with a small paper parcel 
under his arm walked into the busi- 
ness office and inquired for him. 
John went over to the railing where 
he stood. 

“Mr. Havilands out; can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“IT am from Brown and Kemper,” 
mentioning a well-known firm of 
brokers. “I want to leave these bonds 
for Mr. Haviland.” He untied the par- 
cel as he spoke. “Will you take their 
numbers and give me a recipt?” 

John was too dazed to speak. Not 
only was Haviland speculating, but 
he was speculating with the funds of 
the company. He wag vainly endeav- 
oring to collect his scattered wits 
when Haviland came in, panting and 
in hot haste. He gave the broker’s 
clerk a shove that sent him spinning 
toward the wall, then with a single 
furious ejaculation he snatched up the 
bonds and disappeared into his pri- 
vate office. 

During the next two or three days 
John in fancy lived through all the 
agony of an unsuccessful search for 
another position, and at last awoke to 
a proper understanding of the case, 
Haviland was afraid to dismiss him. 

The directors’ meeting was called 
for the twenty-ninth, and late in the 
afternoon of the twenty-fourth, as 
John was closing his desk, Haviland 


came out of the private office and 
strode to his side. 
“I want you to come up to my 


house tonight, Norton; it’s about that 
statement I want to see you. Can 
you come?” 

John did not look at Haviland; he 
felt embarrassed and ill at ease. They 
had avoided each other for days. 

“I am sorry to bother you, Norton. 
Won’t you come up to dinner? I am 
all alone.” 

“No,” hastily. “I guess I'd better 
not; my wife will be expecting me.” 

“Just as you like. I can look for 
you about eight?” 

ct 

Haviland moved away a step. He 
was mopping his face with his hand- 
kerchief. He seemed old and broken. 
His aggressive arrogance of manner 
had entirely deserted him. 

“Everything was all right today?” 
he inquired aimlessly. 

“I think so.” 

“Then I’ll look for you at eight.” 
Haviland turned and went slowly in- 
to the private office. As John passed 
the door on his way out he caught a 
glimpse of the managing director; he 
was sitting with his elbows resting 
on his desk and his chin sunk in his 
hands. 

When John mounted the steps at 
Haviland’s that night, it was with a 
good deal of reluctance. The butler 
admitted him and showed him into 
the library, where Haviland welcomed 
him with an effusive cordiality that 
only served to increase his desire to 
escape from the house. A table stood 
in the center of the room, with cigars 





and decanters on it. Haviland had 
evidently been drinking; his face was 
flushed and his manner confident. 
John put aside the glass he pushed 
toward him. 

“T’ll have a cigar, if you don’t mind 
—thanks. ’ 

Haviland leaned back in his chair. 

“Well, how’s the statement coming 
on? ‘The business makes a _ pretty 
good showing, eh?” 

“It’s been the biggest year in the 
history of the house.” 

“If they’d let me alone, I’d make 
Bliss, Haviland and Company a pow- 
er,” with something of his old self- 


assertiveness. “But they don’t see it 
my way.” ? 
John looked his assent. Haviland 


filled his glass. 

“You won't join me?” 

“No, I thank you.’ 

“I am going to have your salary put 
back to the old figure, Norton... I'll 
have to get the directors’ consent, but 
you can tell your wife when you go 
home that you have a raise to twen- 
ty-five hundred.” He turned expect- 
antly toward his bookkeeper; he was 
counting on enthusiasm—gratitude, 
even, but he saw no trace of either on 
John's face. 

Their relations had undergone a 
great change. Haviland was no long- 
er the despot John had known in the 
private office; he no longer inspired 
fear; he never could again. He was 
simply a red-faced vulgar man who 
was seeking to bribe an employee to 
betray his business associates. John 
had brooded over the possibilities of 
this interview; he had thought of the 
sarcasms he would hurl in his ty- 
rant’s face—but the tyrant was no 
longer a tyrant, he was only a guilty 
man, more or less’. pathetic to loot 
upon, as guilty men are apt to be 
when retribution is in sight. 

To cover his losses, Haviland had 
taken almost half a million dollars 
from the company, consequently tne 
necessity for a statement that would 
satisfy the directors and leave no 
room for inconvenient questioning 
was imperative. Provided it was 
forthcoming, it would give him a year 
in which to return all the securities 
he had hypothecated. Personally, he 
felt quite safe; he had gone deep 
enough into the funds of the com- 
pany white he was about it to protect 
himself effectually—at the worst he 
could always effect a compromise. He 
could turn over his property; careful- 
ly handled, it would easily reach half 
a million, and there was his stock in 
the concern besides. But he had no 
notion of compromising if he could 
help it, for what would he do without 
money, his credit and reputation 
gone! He grew sick. It all rested 
with the bookkeeper, who promised 
to be difficult to manipulate. He 
silently added five thousand dollars 
to the sum he was willing to offer as 
a last recourse. He cleared his 
throat, 

“Now about that report, Norton; I 
suppose you will want my help to- 
morrow.” 

John looked distressed. 

Haviland hitched his chair nearer 
and dropped his voice to a confiden- 
tial whisper. 

“You know how busy I am—you 
are ready to sign that statement— 
what’s the use—” 

With a calmness he was conscious 
he did not feel, John took the cigar 
from between his teeth and said slow- 
1 . 

vi am not’so sure about that.” 

Haviland looked at him blankly for 
a moment. He laughed shortly, and 
remarked: “I guess you are not such 
a fool, after all.” 

He drew his check book from his 
pocket, took a pen frem the table, 
and dipped it in the ink, dated a 
check and signed it. 

“For what amount shall I make it, 
Norton?” The pen hovered above the 
blank space on the check. 

John shook his head. 

“No,” doggedly. “I can’t do it— 
I’m sorry for you, but I can’t. What’s 
the use?—it will be about as hard on 
me as on you—lI’ll lose my place.” 

But Haviland was not heeding him. 

“If I make it ten thousand, will that 
satisfy you?” 

It was John’s turn to lapk blank. 
Ten thousand dollars! @ turned 
faint. and. giddy;. he tried to speak; 
he saw the pen circle and then sweep 
down toward the check. He put out 





his hand and caught Haviland by the 
wrist. 

“No, don’t!” he gasped. 

“Shall I make it fifteen thousand?” 

“No.” And this time there was no 
irresolution. 

Haviland groaned aloud; 
clung in beads to his forehead. 
rose from his chair. 

“I am offering you fifteen thousand 
dollars for the stroke of your pen— 
if it is not enough, name your own 
price,” he added hoarsely. 

“I can’t do it.” 

“Do you mean that you won’t come 
to terms?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” His face was livid. 

“Bedause I can’t do what you ask 
of me—lI can’t shield you, and I can’t 
take your money. I don’t suppose 
you understand—it wouldn’t do me 
any good—I should feel as though I 
had robbed some one—I could never 
tell my wife how I got the money; 
there would always be that between 
us. I’ll finish what I[ can of the state- 
ment tomorrow and hand in my res- 
ignation.”’ 

As he spoke he came slowly to his 
feet. 


the sweat 
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(Concluded Next Week.) 





MOSQUITO BITES. 

No one is especially fond of mos- 
quito bites. or at least we have not 
learned of such a person. In fact, 
the irritation from mosquito bites is 
often intense. The pain may be re- 
lieved by wetting the affected area 
with diluted ammonia, the ordinary 
“household ammonia” ‘answering 
the purpose very well. But why the 
continued annual torment of mos- 
quitoes? These pests do not fly far | 
from their birth place which is some | 
collection of stagnant water. This} 
need not be in a pond or swamp, in | 
fact, it is more often in rain bar-| 
rels, open cisterns, tin cans, broken | 
crockery, small pools, depressions in 
eaves, or any other place where a/ 
few “wigglers” may exist for a few 
days. It is far more satisfactory to | 
prevent the mosquitoes from breed- 
ing around the home than to. be 
everlasting fighting mosquitoes and 
doctoring their bites. 

Fish, if kept in any small 
about the premises, will keep them 
free from mosquitoes. Tin cans and 
other rubbish should be cleaned up, 
wet, damp places drained, rain bar- 


rels and cisterns covered, and pools | 


covered with a film of kerosene. A 
very small quantity of kerosene is 
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MAKING A REAL PROFIT FROM 
COCKERELS. 














I doubt if any farmers raise cock. — 
erels because they want to raise them, 3 


There is usually little or no profit 
made from cockerels, but the farmer 
has to have pullets for his next wip. 
ter’s layers and in the process of raig- 
ing them he, sooner or later, finds 
that at least half of them are cock- 
erels. Cockerels can’t lay eggs, go9 
they usually have to be sold in the 
fall for less than it cost to raise them, 

But there is no good reason why thig 
should be so. The cockerel end of the 
poultry business can be made very 
profitable if the poultry raiser careg 
to make the effort. Cockerels are not 
profitable to raise, but a very simple 
operation will change them into ca- 
pons, and capons are profitable. 

The farmer receives about 12 or 14 
cents per pound for his cockerels 
when he markets them in the 
fall. On an average, the cockerels do 
not weigh over four pounds each; 
sometimes not that much. Thus if 
the farmer has 100 cockerels to mar- 
ket, he gets about $50 for them. Fifty 
dollars for his trouble in hatching and 
raising them, and after deducting the 
cost of feeding 100 cockerels with an 





ponds | 





sufficient to kill the mosquitoes. 
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This Steel Document Box 


Made of Bessemer Steel. 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 


Sent Anywhere in the U.S. or 


Every person needs a 
Strong, Steel Lock Box of 
this kind. Deeds, Mort- 
gages, Bonds, Notes, In- 
surance Policies and Pri- 
vate Papers are too valu- 
able to have pigeon-holed 
loosely about the house. 
though you keep 
them permanently in a 
safe deposit vault, it is 
dangerous to carry them 
loosely in your pocket to “See 
and from the bank. 

This Steel Document 
Box is _ constructed of 


Even 


Bessemer steel and heavily coated with black enamel. 


by 2 in. deep. It Insures Safety and Saves 








You can’t cut it with an at 
Lid fits closely into a grooved edge on the bottom half. Hinges are on inside. It 
locks with an individual key and just fits your coat poset. Size 11 in. long, 5 in. wide 


Worry. You should not let your 


papers go unprotected another minute. Send for the box at once. 


Our FREE Steel Document Box Offer 


Send us 75 cents and we will extend your subscription six months to Colman’s 


Rural World, and also send you a great big weekly paper for a full year, called 
famous daily paper, and we will forward 


Country,” which is the weekly edition of a 


“Our 


immediately prepaid and Free the Steel Document Box shown above. 
Fill in this Coupon and Mail Now For Free Document Box. 


Address 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Lonis, Mo. 


Gentlemen—Enclosed please find 75 centa, for which extend my subscription 


six months to Colman’s Rural Worl 
and the Steel Document Box, pre 

Name 
s No. P. O. Bot 
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much has he left? 





all summer 


e a fool 
» I had just $4. 


gockerels, 
each! 





pity if one wants 








| F fit every year. 
= is is not hard to caponize cockerels, 
put the operation cannot be learned 
ise from anyone else. The only way to 
i8@ Cock ea jearn is by experience. With a good 
Lise them, _ set of instruments and by following 
no profit the directions that come with them, 
1e farmer and with a little practice, anybody can 
next win- master the art of caponizing. A set 
's Of raig- of instruments cost only a few dollars. 
ter, finds The cockerels should be caponized 
are cock. 7 when about three months old. 
eggs, g0 The demand for capons always ex- 
ld in the ceeds the supply, so there is always a 
ise them, good market for them. ; The price per 
why thig pound paid for capons ig nearly twice 
nd of the that obtained for cockerels, and a ca- 
ade very pon of the same age will weigh nearly 
ser careg twice as much as a cockerel. With 
$ are not a little figuring and by remembering 
ry simple that it costs no more to raise a capon 
into ca- than a cockerel, anyone can see why 
le. it pays to caponize.—J. A. Reid, Penn- 
12 or 14 sylyania. 
cockerelg ar 
in the BOURBON RED TURKEYS—DE- 
kerels do SCRIPTION AND VALUE, 
ds each; : 
; Poe The Bourbon Red turkey is the new- 
m. Fifty est of all the turkey breeds. Turkey 
ching and lore has it that they originated be- 
cting the tween 15 and 20 years ago. Mr. Bara- 
: with an bee, of Bourbon county, Kentucky, 


ing a fowl similar to the buff turkeys 


and center tail feathers white instead 


of buff. The color was also more of 
abrownishred than buff. However, I 
do not believe that a large per cent 


‘of the Bourbon Red turkeys in the 
country today are of this strain. It 
is the opinion of poultry men that they 
are largely a “made up” breed. 

The first exhibition of Bourbon 
Reds was made at the World’s Fair in 
§t. Louis in 1904. This was followed 
by the organization of the National 
Bourbon Red Turkey Club, and since 
that time Bourbon Reds have been ad- 
mitted to the American Standard of 





rele ter ib. 





Perfection, the recognized authority 
by which all standard breeds are 
judged. 
Some of the points in favor of the 
ae breed are: 
ve., St. Lows Beautiful markings and stately car- 
————=F3 riage, making them a highly orna- 
mental bird. 
SOx Color: Deep brownish-red with 
main feathers and center tail feath- 
roof. ets white. 
paid Weight: Not overly large, but best 
size to be found. The standard 


Weights are: Cock, 30 pounds; hen, 
18 pounds; cockerel, 22 pounds; pul- 
let,14 pounds. Are rapid growers. 

Gentle and quiet in disposition, not 
inclined to wander away. 

Their round plump carcases which 
are free from black pin feathers make 
them an attractive market fowl when 
Tessed. 

The hens are excellent layers and 
00d mothers, and the pullets -are 
fsily reared. The breed is hardy. 

have been known to thrive when 
Whole flocks of other breeds in the 
Same neighborhood have succumbed 
to disease. 

They are a money maker for the 
Marke; poultryman and for the breed- 
, for they have a combination of 
0d qualities not possessed by any 

t breed, and are gaining in favor. 
Because of the newness of the 
, the demand for eggs and stock 

& Much greater than the present sup- 
bly, and breeders find buyers ready to 
me all the stock they can produce 
800d prices.—B. L. Evans, Indiana. 
























pees 

yeah, CARE OF YOUNG TURKEYS. 

ooeee T could never keep my young tur- 

ooo ™~ at home, so I tried a new way 
I raed and it worked so well that 


- someone else would like to 


i 
§ ae’ turkey hen cannot be confined 
small pen with her turks like a 





ble hunger a whole summer, 
I asked my- 
that question after I had raised 

¢ 200 cockerels one summer and 
felt ashamed at the answer. For my 
trouble in hatching and for working 
raising 200 

Two cents 
I did not stop hatching cock- 
erels—to do so would be an impossi- 
pullets—but I 
stopped raising them. I now raise ca- 
ps and find they pay me a larger 


was one of the first breeders, produc- 


of that day, but with the main wing 


chicken can, and if one builds yards 
for them they will fiy over. So last 
spring I made a pen by taking four 
corner posts about two feet high and 
nailing a board on each side to make 
a square pen about ten feet square. 
At first I only had it about ten inches 
high, and when the turkeys were ready 
to leave the nest I put them in the 
pen. The young ones could not get 
out, and of course, the old one would 
not leave them. In that way the old 
one was not confined sc close that she 
could not get out and eat whenever 
she pleased. 

The pen was moved every day so 
that they were on fresh ground all the 
time, as turkeys will not thrive in filth. 
I fed them corn bread and rolled oats 
and cottage cheese about five times a 
day for about a week, being careful to 
feed just what they would clear up 
quickly. As the young turkeys got 
able to jump over the pen I put on an- 
other board. After they were a week 
old I let them out part of the day, 
watching to see that they did not wan- 
der too far away and shutting them 
up as soon as they started away from 
the yard too far. After two weeks 
I left them out all day, but fed them 
in the™pen, putting a brick under one 
corner to raise it up so they could go 
in. By not feeding them outside the 
pen they learned that when they want- 
ed feed they had to go to the pen. At 
first they came for feed several times 
a day, but as they got larger and in- 
sects more plentiful they did not come 
so often until now at four weeks they 
only come to feed morning and night. 
They always roost near the yard, and 
any time through the day if I go out 
and call they will come.—T. F., Minne- 
sota. 





TO RECOGNIZE DISEASES, 





Consumption—Wasting and weaken- 
ing of the body, may be accompanied 
by foetid diarrhoea. The breathing 
may be somewhat rasping, and there 
is paleness of the comb and wattles. 

Corns—Hardened and thickened 
cuticle of the sole of the foot, due to 
narrow perches, alighting from high 


tial because of the aid they give in 
polination. Thig is the case particu- 
larly with the apple. The basswood 
tree makes excellent honey. Most 
farmers who raise bees do not plant 
specific bec pastures, though there are 
a few of these in the country, chiefly 
of buckwheat or disike. 





| Bee Keerins| 


HAVE BEES ON EVERY FARM. 











Every farmer should raise bees. Ac- 
cording to George A. Dean, professor 
of entomology in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, bees are easier io 
care for than chickens and yield much 
better returns on the investment. Chil- 
dren in their teens can care for bees 
and will enjoy doing it. From eight 
to 15 colonies are the right number 
for the average farmer, 10 being usu- 
ally preferrable to a larger number, 
and still fewer being desirable to start | —_[[[==—= 
with. For the ordinary farmer e 
should be regarded as reff nor one CENTERPIECE 10¢e 


line just as chickens are or ag fruit is This beautiful centerpiece 
for oatiine embroidery ts 


Do not sell eggs from stolen nesta. 
Use them at home. 


Coarse, sharp gravel supply the 
hens with “teeth.” In the absence of 
gravel, coarsely ground oyster shells 
will answer the same purpose. 


See that your chicks have plenty of 
sunlight and fresh air. Often muslin 
can be substituted for giass in part 
of the windows. 











in many parts of the country. The | (iaped on Mexican t 

equipment cost for five colonies of | os. Bs, bate 

bees is about $50. signs. Wild hose, 
Alfalfa offers one of the best honey- | $ensy-Forast tie Net ons 


Alsike ig also val- | ent postpaid for only ite. - 
clover. To fruit | Century Mereantile 
practically essen-| C€o., St. Louis, Mo, 


making materials. 
uable, as is sweet 
growing bees are 








Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World has a family of over 70,000 paid in edvance sub- 
scribers every week. This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
theze columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate et which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below Count up the words in your 
advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as words, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to reach these 70,000 
buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes 
under any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


Colman’s Rural World “*:** 718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 








Department 
RELIABLE POULTRY BREEDERS POULTRY. 
Gaineas, 


Barred Kocks. 





| ann 
| 





——— WHITE GUINEAS, $3 per pair. 3% 
EGGS—-Barred Plymouth Rock—$4 per] $1.50 per fifteen. Ay vs. Wentz ~_ 
100. B. F. Masters, Arlington, Neb lington, Kan. , 
} : . 
_ — | 











perches on hard floor, pressure of | 
imbedded pebble. 

Crop-bound—Impaction and  en- 
largement of the crop from gorging 
or stoppage. 

Depraved Appetite—Gorging with 
food, or swallowing substance unsuit- 
able to the digestive tract, causing in- 
digestion or stoppage. May result 
from lack of grit. 

Diarrhoea—Looseness of the bow- 
els, caused by sudden chilling or di- 
gestive disorders. 

Diphtheria—See roup. 

Dysentery—Excessive and persist- 
ent diarrhoea, due usually to filthy 
food or drink or foul conditions. 

Eczema—White pimples shaw on 
wattles, increase in size, run together, 
discharge and become crusted. 

Enteritis—Inflamed condition of the | 
mucous lining of the stomach and 
intestines, resulting from acute diar- 
rhoea, and caused by poson, internal 
parasites, over-eating, fermented food, 
condiments, filthy drinking water, 
especially liable to attack growing 
chickens and moulting fowls. 

Eversion—Protusion of the inflamed 
oviduct from the vent may result 





i male, $1.25; pens, five birds, $6. W. G. 


EGGS from pure-bred “Thompson Ring- | " - Onavenenineng> damned 
let’’ Barred Plymouth Rocks $1.25 per set- ; SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ine postpaid. Mrs. Edgar Nance, Republic, | WHIP PEAS, $2 a bushel. F. Giessler, 
. Lutherville, Ark. 
| 


FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 | 











SUDAN SEED, free from Johnson grass 





for 15 E. B. Thompson Ringlet strain ex- | ’ , 
clusively. Fifteen years’ experience breed- a at — = ~< 100 ibe, $13.00. De. 
ing Barred Rocks. Prompt service. Satis-; _——e ee 7 see 

faction guaranteed. J. H. Hart, Thomas- | WHIPPOORWILL, New re. Winclone 


ville, Ills. mixed peas delivered your station. Write for 
| Special prices. B. 8S. W. McCullar, Boone- 
Plymouth Rocks. - 


| ville, Mississippi. 
BIG PRIZE-WINNING 











FURE SUDAN SEED —Free of Johnson 





White Plymouth 





Rocks. Never defeated. Eggs, $1.25 per 15; | grass; 10 pounds, $2.50 postpaid, b grower 
$3.00 per 45. W. W. Liebhart, Nemaha, Neb.| on experimental farm. H. Bh 
w Slaton, Texas. 

— - —y 





Leghorns. [Pm oer =~ nipasange 
HELP WANTED, 
THOUSANDS JOBS open to men—women. 
$75 month Vacations. Short hours. Steady 
work. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for ist U. 8. Government posi- 








Brown Leghorn 


ONE HUNDRED, 8. C. 
Mrs. 


eges, three dollars. Great egg strain. 


F. P. Browning, Appleton City, Mo. 


S C. WHITE LEGHORNS, took first prize 








1914; 17 eggs, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. | tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Chas. 8S. Dobson, Osborn, Mo. Dep't. W. 167, Rochester, N. Y. 
NGLE COM ROWN LEGHORNS—| each te FINE rer. 
SINGLE COMB BROW : FARMS AND LANDS. 


Eggs, 75c for 15; $3.50 for 100. W. H. Wil- 
son, Route 1, Box 99, Warsaw, Mo. 


Orpingtons. 


VIGOROUS FARM-RAISED Buff Orping- 
ton chicks for sale. Mrs. L. A. Poteet, Kich- 
ards, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB White Orpingtons, breed- | 
ers for sale, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Ar- | 


kansas state show winners. Males, $3; fe- 
7. Lan- 





LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS—Rich 
and cheap, on railroad. Robert Sessions, 
Winthrop, Ark. 


8,000-ACRE RANCH FOR SALE at one- 
half value. Quick! Snap! one mile off rail- 
road. Address owner, A. J. Johnston, 232 
Landers Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 























BEES AND HONEY. _ 
BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 36-1b. 








from straining in laying an egg which 
is malformed, extra large, or broken 
within the oviduct or cloaca. 











ig, Jacl , Mo. } 
gehennig ackson i oan, 63 ++ two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
f mple ic. Price list free. ; 
Rhode Island Reds. Prestea, Mian. Vv. Facey, 
8. C. RED EGGS, 3 pens. Catalog free. | = : ny 


Thos. Troughton, R., Wetmore, Kans. PATENTS. 5 tt 





DAY-OLD CHICKS. 


When day-old chicks arrive that 


PATENTS SECURED or fee ret 
Send sketch for free search and a 
est complete patent book free. George P. 
a, 230 Barrister Building, Washing- 
on, D. OC. 


SINGLE COMB RED eggs; stock from 
prize winners; 95 per cent fertility guaran- 
teed; 15, 75c; 100, $4.00. Mrs. Jno. White- 
law, Lawrence, Kans. 





you have purchased from a distance, 
and maybe have been traveling 12 
hours, put them carefully and gently 
into a nicely-warmed (this is impor- 
tant) foster-mother, the inside and 





ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels 
cheap from the finest strain and best blood 
lines. Eggs in season at a low price. Ava 
Poultry ¥ards, Ava, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY NIT 4 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 











outside chamber floors being thickly 


who has been getting poorer while the rich 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 





Several Varieties. 





sprinkled with fresh-cut chops. Leave 
them alone for half*an hour, when 
place before them a shallow dish of 
cold milk and one of a mixture of one 


bon Reds, Narragansett and White Holland, 


Walter Bros., 


power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and ru 


TURKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- 


Yours for an honest deal. 


é er 12. 
my Powhatan Point, Ohio. 





of the dry chick foods, in which mix 
a little dry bran and fine grit and 
shell; also a little medium oatmeal. 


keys, geese Muscovey’s, Rouen, Pekin and 
Runner ducks; 


send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


ss MISCELLANEOUS. 


EGGS! EGGS! “From thoroughbred tur- 








pearl and white guineas; 





. ; white buff and barred Plymouth 
They will quickly stretch themselves, |£ocis, Houdans, Wyandottes, Hamburgs, 
Cochins, Langshans, FREE! 20 beautiful postcards, if you pay 


and you will find them eating and 
drinking gaily and no dead chicks in 
the morning. I have had some that 
traveled for 16 hours and never lost 


Leghorns, Orpingtons, 
white and silver laced Wyandottes, 
Island Reds. Hen eggs, 15 for $1.00. Also, 
rabbits, hares and 
free circular. 


Neb. 


the postage, 4 cents. Fred King,. Sunnyside, 
Wash. 


FOR SALE—Thrashing outfit cheap, 
taken s00n. Nearly new. Harry Dyck 


Rhode 





fancy pigeons. Write for 


PrP. Ll. Bruen, Platte Center 





one by this plan, and others may find 


Moundridge, Kans. 
EXPERIENCED TEACHER will write 





Wyandottes. 





it useful. The warmth and rest seems 
to me the great thing to remember.— 
Mrs. F. Fox, Ohio, 





—_— 


setting, $5.50 per hundred. 
d. J. Pauls, Hillsboro, Kan. 


your letters on any subject, 260 up. Will 
also teach letter-writing, six lessens, $1.00. 
Box 453, Palo Alto, Cal 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES—Eces, $1 
Fancy pigeons. 
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Nuggets and Notions 
In Agriculture 


By “Observer.” 




















Doing Stunts With a Lasso. 


HE English are conducting an egg- 
T laying contest with the usual 
English thoroughness. They 
grade the eggs and place a value on 
the output. Such procedure is going 
to turn some results around about. 

It is asserted that the gigantic Gib- 
raltar onion has been grown to four 
pounds. All onions are “storng,” but 
this is a “heavy-weight.” 

If you intend to use coal ashes on 
the soil, sift out the cinders. They 
do no good and are much in the way. 
Some soils need the loosening effect of 
coal ashes, but be careful about over- 
doing the application for fear you in- 
jure the capacity for holding moisture. 

Watch the wind and spray the prop- 
er side of the trees at the proper time. 
Unlike the sailor, the sprayer can not 
“tack.” 


In certain regions the blight is get- 
ting the Kieffer pear these latter days. 
The greatest danger to the whole 
world lies in the development of fungi. 


We are still hearing how the peel- 
ings of potatoes produce as good tub- 
ers as the whole seed. This seems 
contrary to what we should expect, 
since in all plants an early start, such 
as is set up by abundant starchin the 
whole potato, is a large factor of the 
successful growth subsequently. 


Among the rural credits system it 
seems fairly agreed that Wisconsin 
has the best. Even Kansas admits 
this. 

Liming and inoculating land for 
alfalfa seems to develop their benefit 
largely in the root system and there- 
by to add to the humus of the crop. 
After the field is freed of its alfalfa 
these added expenses are returned. 


One experimenter again says that 
asparagus plants grown in place from 
the seed are finally and quickly more 
vigorous and productive than those 
transplanted. The demand now for 
the green tips is greater than that for 
those blanched. It was not always so. 


The concensus of experience is that 
if silage be fed lightly at first to mules 
and horses it may be increased later 
without bad effect, if it be free from 
mold. 

It is the large vegetables and fruits 
that sell, so that every effort should 
be made to grow the best. The city 
consumers are getting very fastidious. 
Reserve small specimens for canning 
and be sure to have a canner. But 
growing only large specimens is bet- 
ter. 

Quassin, the principle found in the 
well known bitter of quassia wood, is 
likely to replace the nicotine sprays 
for small pests. It makes the leaves 
bitter. 

One man reports thinning sparrows 
by baiting to a certain spot for a while 
and then mixing strichnine ~soaked 
corn suddenly into the mass. This 


procedure of baiting and poisoning is 
really the most ready and successful 
method of getting rid of rats, mae, and |- 
other pests. 

If you have well- rotted stable ma- 
nure you need not use nitrate of so-|: 
da ag a top dressing. 





NEW VIEW OF DAIRY FARMING— 
A DUAL INDUSTRY. 





I wonder how many dairy farmers 
realize that they are the proprietors 
and managers of two separate and dis- 
tinct industries. I never realized it 
myself until a few years ago, and then 
it was a town man who put me wise. 
He has a cream separator agent. He 
dropped around about supper time, and 
having failed to sell me his make of 
separator, (because I was well satis- 
fied with the one I had). I asked him 
to stay and eat with us. Like most 
city people he had his own ideas on 
farming, and for once I got it “put 
over” me. 

Our talk naturally drifted to the 
profits of dairying. Of course he had 
it all nicely figured out that a man 
should make a fortune in a good deal 
less than a lifetime out of dairy cows. 
Now I have every faith in dairying, 
but I don’t see the situation in quite 
such a rosy light as did that cream 
separator agent, and accordingly I got 
out pencil and paper and jotted down 
just what I was doing.’ On the re- 
ceipt side of the statement I had down 
the cream cheques, cows and calves 
sold, etc. He nodded his head approv- 
ingly. Then I started on my expenses. 
One hired man for the year, one hired 
man for six months, so many dollars 
for fertilizer, so many dollars for 
seed, taxes, interest, and _ so forth. 
“Hold on,” said he. “That’s not what 
I want to get at. You are lumping 
your whole business into one. All that 
I was talking about was the profits of 
dairying.” 

“That’s what I am trying to get at, 
too,” I retorted, 

A New View of Dairying. 

“According to my idea,” he came 
back, “you are a dual purpose man. In 
the first place you are a farmer, and 


as a farmer you own the land on this 
farm, the horse barn over there, and 
whether or not you succeed as a farm- 
er depends on whether the market 
value of the crops on the farm, clover, 
corn, roots, etc., will compensate you 
for the work of growing those crops, 
the cost of fertilizer, and the interest 
on your investment. 

“Besides,” he continued, “you are 
a dairyman—a manufacturer, if you 
please.. After producing the raw ma- 
terials in your capacity as a farmer 
you proceed to manufacture them into 
cream, dairy cattle, etc. My idea of 
the profits of dairying is what you can 
make out of your dairy cows after you 
have charged them with all the food 
you raise at market prices, all the 
food you buy, all the labor involved in 
looking after them, and then credit 
them with receipts on sales and the 
value of the manure that is taken back 
to the land.” 

That conversation took place many 
years ago. I will not guarantee that 
the cream separator agent expressed 
himself in just exactly the words that 
I have attributed to him. In fact, if I 
remember rightly, he merely had the 
idea and I had to supply most of the 
details. He hitched up and drove 
away after supper and left me with 
more to think of than I had had in a 
long time. 
have been two sets of books kept on 
this farm, one for the farm proper and 
the other for the dairy end of the busi- 
ness. When this system of book- 
keeping is followed one knows better 
the exact state of his business and 
just where he is making money or 


losing it. 
The greatest advantage that I have 
derived from this system is that 


whereas I was contented under the old 
system with rather inferior stock I 
found with the double system of book- 
keeping that all of the money that I 
have been making I was making asa 
farmer. The stock didn’t pay anything 
at all for labor nor investment when 


Ever since, however, there | 


charged with -feed at market ~ 
minus the cost. of marketing, 
I had to get after better cows ~ 4 
with the increasing value of th 
products of the farm I never, 
opportunity to stop satisfied, but m 
for ever strive for better and 
cows. As to the trouble of & 
two sets of books it is no more 
ble than keeping one.—E. L. M, Ohio, 
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